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Management looks at its newest labor problem — the Labor-Management War Production Drive Committee (see Report). 
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Here comes the Future! 


Wy The world of tomorrow...a world with infinit 
potentialities for human betterment...is in th 
making today. Science and industry... pooling 
their efforts and resources to make America self. 
sufficient... are making discoveries which will 
contribute to better living. 

Among these discoveries is “synthetic rubber.” In the sear 
for a substitute for natural rubber. a whole series of remarkal| 
rubber-like materials has been developed. Through the Ihag 
of synthetic organic chemistry, atoms are combined in ways that 
never occurred in nature, to yield materials that can be mac: 
to fit particular applications. 

In many respects, these “substitutes” are superior to natu 
rubber. They are more resistant to oils, solvents, air. and wate 
Since their molecular structure can be controlled... and since th 
svnthetic chemicals of which they are made are largely int 
changeable... these materials can be produced in a great variety 
of novel and useful forms. 

Developed by no one individual ...no one organization, .. but 
by many minds working together...these amazing substances 
are a triumph of scientific and industrial co-operation, lod 
they are being used for bullet-proof gas tanks, cable coatings. 
and other strategic defense purposes. Tomorrow, they will le 
used in clothing, house furnishings, and hundreds of other man- 
ufactured articles. 

“g inylite™ plasticized resins — one type of synthetic rubber 
and Butadiene, kthyvlene Oxide, Ethylene Dichloride, Dichloret! 
Ether, and Dichlorethyl Formal— basic chemicals used in tan 
car quantities for making other synthetic rubbers 
the more than 160 synthetic organie chemicals produced com- 
mercially by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 


The great strides made in the field of synthetic organic chemistry by 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation have been facilitated 
tremendously by technical assistance in the use of special alloys and 
metals developed by Electro Metallurgical Company and Hayne 
Stellite Company ; by the special carbon products of National Carbon 
Company, Inc., and by the application of many engineering «and 
processing methods perfected by The Linde Air Products Compan 
—which companies also are Units of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation, 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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fyou can’t fight-BUY BONDS 
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Buy Bonds for Ships, Planes, Tanks, Guns 
—Bonds for Victory! 


This is a war of survival . . . your war. If you can’t fight, buy War 
Bonds... Bonds for ships, planes, tanks, guns . .. Bonds for liberty. 
Refigure your budget . . . spend /ess to buy more Bonds. Buy regu- 


larly, every payday . . . not just now and then. Do your level best to 


meet the Treasury’s 10%-of-income goal. Fight as hard with your 


dollars as American boys are fighting with their lives. 
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Fighters from 


It TAKES many skilled technicians 
on the ground to put a fighting flier 
in the air. Planes and engines must 
be tuned and kept tuned by ground 
crews to perform instantly what the 
pilot wills, 

Likewise essential in keeping fight- 
ers flying is the need for guarding 
against crippling accidents to the boil- 
ers, turbines and engines now driving 
the tools with which American indus- 
tries and workmen are turning out 
both planes and munitions. This is a 
protection which Hartford Steam 
Boiler is especially designed to render. 


the ground up 


In its seventy-six years of spe- 
cializing in Engineering Insurance, 
Hartford Steam Boiler has never be- 
fore found its engineering services 
filling a role more vital to the national 
welfare. 

Its personnel recognizes fully that, 
in this crisis, the Company’s prime 
obligation is to make available on the 
production front all its technical 
resources and all the skill of its hun- 
dreds of engineers and 
. . to help 
industry keep power 


inspectors . 


equipment on the job. 


Covers: Boilers * Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines * Electrical Equipment 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 


WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


— 


No Real Curb on Farm Prices 


No farm price law that F.D.R. can 
ull out of Congress will ever be ap- 
plied to the hilt. At best any ceiling 
on farm prices is a lid on a seething 
pot that is bound to boil over. How 
great are the pressures in the pot was 
revealed by the mad whirl in Congress 
this week. 

Roosevelt will get a somewhat stiffer 
law than he has now. It will give him 
the right to apply ceilings at a lower 
level than is now permitted, but even 
where the present law permits him to 
apply ceilings, he hasn’t done so (on 
livestock, for example) for the very good 
reason that he can’t get away with it. 
Neither will he be able to get away 
with exercising stiffer powers even 
though he can wring them from Con- 
gress. 


Veto. is Big Weapon 


Political strength demonstrated by 
the farm bloc as soon as the Steagall 
(House) and Brown (Senate) anti-in- 
flation bills hit the floors ensures that 
the final version of the legislation will 
ive the farmer something he doesn’t 
Ce in the present law. At the same 
time, the President’s veto power is a 
very real weapon against an all-out farm 
raid as in the House this week, which 
lifted — by its boot straps to 112%. 
The President could veto such a bill— 
and probably make it stick—on the 
ground that it’s worse than what he 
started out to cure and declare his 
intention to enforce the present law 
strictly. 

Obviously, the final bill will be writ- 
ten in conference committee. The di- 
rection of the compromising, horsetrad- 
ing, and logrolling that is now going on 
reveals its outlines: 

(1) It will permit imposition of ceil- 
ings at 100% of parity. 

(2) It will leave the present value of 
parity unchanged but will change the 
parity formula to take care of future 
increases in farm labor costs. 

(3) The floor under farm prices will 
be raised by boosting crop loan values 
from 85% of parity to something be- 
tween 90% and 100%. 


Renegotiation or Profit Limit? 


Congress probably will patch the 
present law governing renegotiation of 
war contracts to meet some of the objec- 
tions of the contractors (BW —Aug.22 
42.014). Army, Navy, and the Mari- 
time Commission believe they can live 
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with the law as it now stands but would 
just as soon see that it’s straightened 
out some, too. 

Contracts, once renegotiated, are now 
labeled as closed forever. ‘There is, how- 
ever, a question of whether the present 
law permits such complete freezing. 

Moreover, while the three war agen- 
cies help contractors recoup taxes paid 
or recaptured profits by simply overpay- 
ing them on the next contract for the 
amount of the tax, this whole situation 
would be more satisfactory if set down 
in permanent writing. Ditto the ques- 
tion of whether a contractor—when 
operating under a renegotiated contract 
—can keep extra profits if his war busi- 
ness suddenly expands. 

Hence, the war agencies have told the 

Senate Finance Committee that if the 
law is hurriedly changed such points as 
the foregoing should be covered to pro- 
tect everybody—that, otherwise, a new 
law should come only after lengthy 
deliberation. 
e Another Approach—Senator George, 
meanwhile, is again yelling for a fat 
percentage limitation on profits after 
taxes—a plan that largely removes the 
need for contract renegotiation. 


Unions at Harvard 


Government labor officials will keep 
an interested eye on the progress of 
Harvard’s newly announced trade union 
fellowships under which 15 men picked 
by unions are starting a nine-month 
course at Cambridge, with the unions 
paying their representatives’ expenses 
and splitting tuition fees 50-50 with 
the university. 

They expect a shrewd effort by Har- 
vard Business School to add to the 
unionists’ worries some salutary worry 
about management’s problems. 


Penalty for Absenteeism 


The first use of the new Selective 
Service order providing for reclassifica- 
tion of deferred registrants who are 
“not supporting or are adversely affect- 
ing the war effort” (BW —Sep.19’42, 
p94), came this week as the draft direc- 
tor, Gen. Hershey, led a frontal attack 
on absenteeism in the coal mines. 

In a special statement, made in re- 
sponse to urgent appeals from mine 
operators, Gen. Hershey announced that 
the new regulation would apply to 
miners who take frequent days off for 
unexplained reasons. 

It was clear, however, that the appli- 
cation of the order will not be confined 
to mine labor; employees of other in- 


dustries in which absenteeism has be 
come a problem will be subjected to the 
same pressure. 


McNutt Tries Last Things First 


Five months after creation of the 
War Manpower Commission, Chair- 
man McNutt is just getting around to 
setting up his regional offices. Four ap- 
pointments this week of regional di 
rectors leave four of the twelve posts 
still unfilled. 

Regional offices and the area offices 
under them will carry the bulk of the 
real work of the commission—when it 
gets to work. McNutt is being criticized 
in Washington for his dilatoriness. 

Some of the President's closest friends 

are particularly angered that McNutt 
should embarrass F.D.R. by raising now 
the touchy issue of labor-draft legisla 
tion. There’s little disposition to ques 
tion the eventual need of a national 
service law, but it’s thought that Mc 
Nutt had no call to talk about compul 
sion when he had not yet given volun 
tary methods a nominal trial. 
e At the Grass Roots—T'ransfer of the 
Employment Service, the Apprentice 
Training Service, and Training-Within 
Industry to the functional control of 
WMC makes its biggest difference at 
the local level. Although WMC has had 
— authority over these agencies, re 
ations between local WMC and USES 
officials have been somewhat hazy. 


Copper Mine Pay Raise Urged 


The National War Labor Board will 
be forced to puncture its Little Stee! 
formula-ceiling on wages to keep copper 
miners from jumping at the attractive 
wages in other war industries (BW— 
Sep.12’42,p35). The board has before 
it a 2-to-l panel recommendation that 
the pay of 10,000 Idaho and Utah 
copper miners be increased by $1 per 
day to boost recruiting from gold min 
ing and to check the movement of men 
from copper mines to other industries. 

The majority reported that copper, 
needed in ever increasing amounts for 
war production, actually was produced 
5% slower in July than in June. 


Arnold and Petrillo 


When Thurman Amold takes the 
Petrillo case before a federal district 
court next month, he will be making 
a desperate effort to use the antitrust 
laws to crack down on union restraints 
on labor-saving devices. 

The Hutcheson case, in which the 
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Fro He AAR TEE 


Regardless of the zone where the canvas is to be used 
PHIL-PRO-TEX FINISHING IS JUST RIGHT 


Intense low temperatures will not harden... nor 
crack ...nor peel... canvas finished the PHIL- 
PRO-TEX way. 

Humid high temperatures will not gum... nor make 
Sole Selling Agent sticky . . . canvas finished the PHIL-PRO-TEX way. 


(under “Flamefoil” 
os registered trade-mark) 


WILLIAM L. BARRELL CO., Inc. PHIL-PRO-TEX contains no rubber... PHIL-PRO-TEX 


40 Worth Street, New York City 
PHIL-PRO-TEX is... is a synthetic plastic compound. 

1. WATER - REPELLENT For further details write or wire Philadelphia 
2. FLAME-RETARDANT ie te ! : 
3. ROT-RESISTANT Textile Finishers, Inc., 3701 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; or William L. Barrell Co., Selling Agent, 40 


Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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prem Court threw out his conten- 
on that a jurisdictional strike against 
nheuscr-Busch was a trade restraint, 
t a loophole, Arnold thinks, through 
hich he can crawl. The court said that 
nly a conspiracy with a nonlabor group 
yuld bring a union within the purview 
( the antitrust laws. 

Well, says Arnold, Petrillo is trying 
, force the radio networks, a non- 
hbor group, to conspire with him to 
cep out amateur musicians and to keep 
cords away from juke boxes. 


air Trade and OPA 


To eliminate conflicts between the 
‘eneral Maximum Price Regulation and 
sir trade laws (BW —Jul.18’42,p1]4), 
)PA has issued a formal regulation 
promising price adjustments to retailers 
whose March ceilings happened to be 
low fair trade minimums. 
In cases where a retailer violated the 
,ir trade minimum all through March, 
‘MPR froze him in his violation. 
)PA’s adjustment regulation, however, 
< supposed to eliminate use of GMPR 
» a defense in fair trade violation cases. 
Although OPA insists that its price 
egulations must take precedence over 
|| state laws, it has instructed its legal 
taff to stay out of state court cases 
gainst alleged fair trade violators. De- 
pite OPA’s efforts to keep peace be- 
ween GMPR and fair trade, a New Jer- 
cy court refused an injunction against 
p price cutter who claimed he was bound 
| below-fair trade prices by GMPR. 
Personality Discounted—This  deci- 
ion, which will be appealed, was dis- 
ounted in Washington as coming from 
3 judge known for an antipathy toward 
air trade laws. 


Help for Food Dealers 


OPA has decided on a markup over 
eplacement costs to relieve the squeeze 
m food wholesalers and retailers. It 
vill be a fixed percentage markup rather 
han a rigid dollar-and-cents differential. 

With food raw material prices uncon- 
rolled and rising, wholesalers and retail- 
ts have been finding it increasingly diffi- 
ult to sell many standard grocery items 
mder their own March ceilings as set 
by the General Maximum Price Regula- 
ion. ‘he squeeze became so tough that 
JPA promised relief in August (BW — 
Aug.15’42,p8). 

It will soon offer the following alter- 
ative: In the case of eight groups of 
ommodities, wholesalers and retailers 
in add a fixed percentage margin to the 
ost of the commodity. Percentage 
harkups will differ for each of the eight 
‘lowing commodities: Cereals, coffee, 
‘med fish, cooking oils, rice, shorten- 
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NEW CHIEF FOR STEEL 


When WPB made its eighth try 
at finding a boss for the stormy 
Iron and Steel Branch it picked 
a stee] production executive for 
the first time. Hiland G. Batchel- 
ler, number eight, is president of 
the Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. 
He served a trick with the war 
agencies last year as consultant to 
OPM's Priorities Division. His 
predecessors, who resigned under 
fire or “because of health,” com- 
prised statisticians, steel salesmen, 
and men from outside the steel in- 
dustry—a fact which gave rise to 
attacks by the Truman Committee 
and the lately fired Frederick I. 
Libbey. 


ings, sugar, and canned _ vegetables. 
e Individual Differentials—Percentages 
also will differ for three types of whole- 
salers and five types of retailers. Distrib- 
utors can, of course, continue to use 
GMPR if it’s to their advantage. 


Nutrition Program Lags 


Now it’s “off again” for the on- 
again, off-again national nutrition pro- 
gram. 

Starting out with a bang in May, 
1941, the program was drying up until 
FSA Administrator McNutt brought in 
Barry Houghton, an advertising man, to 
show the food industry how it could 
tie its commercial copy into the pro- 
giam. For a time things hummed, but 
Houghton has been effectively boxed up 
for several months by home economists 


and professional nutritionists who don’t 
like leaning so heavily on industry re 
sources. 

Internal squabbles over policy and 
personnel also have slowed down the 
program. McNutt has been so busy 
with his War Manpower Commission 
job that he hasn't had time to clean 
up the mess, and his chief nutrition 
aide, Dr. M. L. Wilson, also is trying 
to do two man-size jobs—the other one 
as head of the Department of Agri- 
culture Extension Service. 


Committee on Food? 


Having failed to force the naming 
of an independent Food Administra 
tion through normal pressure channels, 
the food industry has taken a new tack. 
The National Assn. of Retail Grocers 
(independents) has served a formal de 


mand on President Roosevelt urging 
creation of a “Baruch committee’ to 
investigate the whole wartime food 
picture. 


The retailers declare food conditions 
are so chaotic that any group of such 
caliber could hardly fail to recommend 
a reorganization. 

Food people are cheered by appoint 
ment of Continental Baking’s M. Lee 
Marshall to Donald Nelson’s personal 
staff. While this isn’t a direct step 
toward a food administration, food men 
hope that Marshall’s presence on 
WPB’s top-side will bring Nelson to a 
keener realization of problems faced in 
moving from an era of too much food 
into one that will see shortages. 


Navy’s Air Freight 


The Navy is organizing an air cargo 
system to handle strategic supplies 
within continental United States and, 
no doubt, on oversea routes. Apparently 
the commercial airlines are not tied in 
as they are with Army’s air cargo 
service. 

The Navy is dickering with Railway 
Express Agency to handle the ground 
transportation. ‘The express agency 
would contribute many of its know 
how men and hopes to get a footing in 
air transportation that will stick after 
the war. 


Plane Makers Go Postwar 


Big aircraft manufacturers are shift- 
ing their designers around, letting them 
draw pictures of peace merchandise 
against the day when stop orders come. 
At least one of them has been dallying 
with automobiles of entirely new de 
sign. Another aircraft firm is experi 
menting with chemical products. 

Among the convertible industries, it 
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will be each for himself and the devil 
take the hindmost, with the “old line’ 
airplane builders and the auto boys 
putting on the feature race. 


The Wires Get Slower 


The Federal Communications Com- 
mission is looking into complaints ‘of 
poor telegraph service and what can 
be done about it. The Senate Tru- 
man Committee also is interested, and 


| the American Communications Assn., 
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C.1.O. union in Postal Telegraph, hopes 
to turn the investigation to advantage 
in blocking the proposed merger with 
Western Union, partially organized by 
A.F.L. 

The telegraph companies are suffer- 
ing from greatly increased turnover of 


| employees due to the wage competition 


of war industries. Message delays are 
reported to be particularly bad on the 
Pacific Coast and in cross-country traffic 
—in which delays are particularly serious 
because of the time differential. 


Problem for D. of A. 


OPA took an after - you - my - dear- 
Gaston attitude on rationing of farm 
machinery, coyly passing the task on to 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Leon Henderson, perennial target for 


the farm bloc in Congress, knows his 


onions. D.of A. will handle rationing 
on a friendly, neighborly basis. Fred S. 
Wallace, former state chairman of the 
Nebraska Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


| ministration, heads up the program. 


Locally, the right to obtain machinery 


| will be dished out by the county war 
| boards—composed of farmers and AAA 


representatives—set up about a year ago. 
Getting new farm machinery is much 
like getting a new auto. The farmer has 
to t ston that production will be im- 
paired without additional equipment; 
that his old plow is beyond repair; that 


he can’t rent, beg, or borrow another.: 
| @ Permanent 


Order Soon—Currently 
the rationing program—which excludes 
parts and repairs, autos, tractors, and 
building materials—is on a temporary 
basis. A permanent order will follow 
soon, 


| Banking for G-Men (and Women) 


Opening of a branch by a Richmond 
(Va.) bank in the Army’s mammoth 
new Pentagon Building (BW —Sep.12 
"42,p14) has other government depart- 
ments clamoring for intramural facili- 
ties to make cashing paychecks easy. 

Washington bankers have formed a 
committee to thrash out the proposition 
with the government. Probable upshot 
will be establishment of government- 


operated exchange windows 
by the banks. The Richm 
First and Merchants Natio 
got the nod in the Pentago 
(located in Arlington, Va. 
Army and the Treasury didn 
District of Columbia banks 
out of their home bailiwick 

In order to get the First 
chants to open a branch 
Richmond, the Treasury ha 
ride a Virginia law prohibiti: 
banking outside city limits; it dic 
classifying the bank as an agency of 
Treasury Department. 


Hard Luck for U Boats 


Submarines are getting only a fey 
the new Liberty Ships and the flos 
“C” ships, compared with sinking 
old boats. The new ships are faster a 
harder to hit. They are welded, 
riveted, so when hit their seams don 
spring. They are better compartmente 
Some have taken two torpedoes ap 
made port. They have built-in am 
around guns and bridges; their crews a 
ready to fight, and the sub commande 
know it. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Rules for rationing of industrial mu 
ber footwear (BW —Aug.29'42,p5 
be announced shortly by OPA 

WPB officials weren't pleased wit 
the implication of the figures for pow 
consumption during Labor Day wee 
The decline was almost exactly as m 
as for the comparable week a year ag 
100,000,000 kwh. 

Don’t change oil more than twice 
year. So says the U. S. Budget Burea 
in instructions to government agenc 
Dumping in spring and fall is enoug 
according to the bureau, which est 
mates that such economy will save 75 
000 gal. a year. 

WLW, Cincinnati, won't get t 
500,000 watt broadcasting license ' 
which it has applied. It has the eq 
ment, but FCC feels that a go-ah¢ 
for WLW would amount to discru 
nation against other stations to wh 
similar equipment is no longer a\ uilab 

There’s a new plane in the air. | 
said to surpass the Flying Fortress, 
no one is going to talk about it unt 
Hitler shoots down a few. 
likely to be a while; it took him 
to get a Fortress and he still ! 
two. Quaintly, the first tipoff on t 
plane came a year ago when the state' 
F ederal Register failed to censor 
publication of a priority rating on ¢ 
ship. 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding 
Week Week 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . «6 « 2 s ~ . *187.4 1186.6 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... ... 2... sce eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 96.2 97.2 
Production eee SE re ; 20,960 19,605 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) . . - $30,987 $34,035 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours).....................20.... 3,757 $3,583 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... . . PREC ee ee 3,936 3,902 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)...................... 00000. 2,080 +1,870 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 83 85 
All Other Car! SI, MPO oo asc cccce neces ccscuces 65 63 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $13,440 $13,389 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) ee eee —3% ++26% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......................000005 117 109 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 233.4 +232.0 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 155.0 154.7 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor a — 1939 = _ ; 183.6 184.1 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). $56.73 $56.73 
$Scrap Steel Composite (Irom Age, tom)................ cece eee ee eee ees $19.17 $19.17 
+Copper ageag oe! ic, Connecticut Valley, | SSPRIaT Ocenia 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2 i | SE ee te eee ee $1.20 $1.20 
Sugar (raw, delivered New Nr yi he I, OR te tae le 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten d ited markets, Ib. Ii sa: caro aig eae oe otc ha es earl 18.73¢ 18.79¢ 
I ca cin nigs bass sects eens nebenees donweseces's $1.203 $1.214 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).. 0.0.0.0... 0.0 c cece cece eees 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) Fee REL Foc ae ee ee oe 68.8 68.1 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ a oy Peery aed 4.27% 4.27% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)....... . . 2.80% 2.81% 
U. *. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.34% 2.34% 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield (taxable).................-....-20055 1.27% 1.27% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)........ 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 4-i% $-3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 28,085 27,650 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 34,358 34,322 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,317 6,252 
pecumes Eeeme, soposting mecmber banks... ... 2.0.6 cccsccscsvcces 816 851 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 20,588 20,525 
Other Securities Held, I, 6 no whens soak tc eenne eens 3,457 3,470 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 3,040 2,350 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday I ee 3,857 3,703 


+ Revised. 
§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


* Preliminary, week ended September 19th. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


Month 6 Months 
Ago Ago 
185.7 175.5 

97.3 99.0 
20,200 28,875 
$33,878 $31,717 
3,674 3,357 
3,972 3,692 
1,872 1,842 
81 87 

64 46 
$12,956 $11,474 
None +24% 
147 193 
230.9 229.7 
153.2 154.2 
181.7 181.7 
$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.13 $1.21 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
18.50¢ 19.55¢ 
$1.228 $1.311 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
68.9 64.8 
4.27% 4.30% 
2.81% 2.87% 
2.34% 2.35% 
1.26% 0.94% 
1.00% 1.00% 
i-1% 4% 
26,718 25,010 
34,517 31,031 
6,390 7,035 
973 825 
20,425 15,759 
3,458 3,826 
2,103 3,161 
3,615 2,351 


12.000¢ 
$1.14 
3.50¢ 
16.85¢ 
$1.313 
22.50¢ 


81.8 
4.32% 
2.75% 
2.15% 
0.63% 
1.00% 
4% 


24,375 
29,098 
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To managers of war plants—large or small—who want to 
know what they can do with their present lighting equip- 
ment to increase wartime production. . save time.. energy: 


CALL 


G-E! 


_ Lamp Department of General Electric has taken 


on a bigger job than making and selling lamps— 
though we are still doing both. 
As one of our contributions to winning the war, we want 
to place our practical knowledge and experience on light- 
ing for production at the disposal of any plant with war 
work. To do this quickly and effectively we are offering, 
without charge, the services of our trained lighting per- 
sonnel located all over the country, to executives of war 
industries who would like to put lighting to work — 


really to work—in their plants. 


This does not necessarily mean buying new fixtures or 
even lamps. It means, for the most part, getting more out 
of your present equipment. Many of the things which 
can be done are simple. Yet they may increase usable light 
by as much as fifty percent! Things such as these: 


1. Soap and water—on a regular cleaning schedule: 
2. Right size bulbs in present fixtures. 
3. Moving present lighting fixtures, to fit new demands. 


4. Supplementary Jighting—for the most critical seeing 


Operations, such as inspections. 


5. Light colored walls to reduce light absorption; light 


colored finishes on machinery to increase visibility. 


6. New lighting installations recommended only when 


absolutely necessary. 


We think it is our plain obligation, at a critical time like 
this, to help every plant, engaged in war work, check up 
on its present lighting to avoid waste, to increase safety, 


improve morale and save precious manhours. 


But we can only make this new job of ours function with 
your cooperation. You may think you haven't got a 
lighting problem. You may believe your lighting cannot 
be improved without expense and delay. You may be 
right. Yet many plant executives have been surprised, as 
a result of following a few simple recommendations 
of a G-E lighting engineer. Reach for a telephone—now 
—and find out. Call your nearest G-E lamp office or 
write General Electric, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Or 
your local electric company or G-E lamp supplier will 


be glad to give you valuable advice. 


But act now. 


G-E MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Next—Manpower Control 


Nation has come to the point where rationing of labor, 
as of goods, joins the agenda of economic readjustment to the 
demands of war. Farmers’ problems show what's happening. 


Shaping the war economy continued 
active on four broad fronts this week. 
But, where appointment of Charles bk. 
\Vilson and Ferdinand Eberstadt to 
\War Production Board vice-chairman- 
ships (page 14), and discussion in Con- 
giess of wage and farm price stabiliza- 
tion (page 5), struck familiar news 
notes, the introduction of legislation 
to authorize a universal manpower draft 
and Office of Price Administration an- 
nouncement of an all-purpose ration 
book served to wake John Q. Public to 
the early extension of novel controls 
over the American way of life. 

What's more, with the sanguinary 
struggle at Stalingrad (page 96) as a 
backdrop, the interrelated sequence of 
rationing and the manpower draft to 
inflation and arms production was only 
too clear. 
ein the Food Picture—Take agricul- 
ture, for instance. Because of war- 
boomed consumer and military demands 
on the one hand, and the drain on farm 
labor to the Army and industry on the 
other, food rationing looms. Not only 
are meat cards being prepared, but the 
Department of Agriculture predicted 
this week that dairy products also will 
run short and must be doled out. 

The farm labor shortage is grow ing so 
acute, Secretary Wickard warns, that, 
unless it is met, worse food shortages 
threaten. And this bears on the anti- 
inflation bill fight in Congress. One 
just basis for the farm bloc’s demand 
that labor costs be included in eom- 
putations of parity is this labor shortage. 


Parity Boosters 


Farm hands are paid less than in- 
dustrial workers and so, the farm groups’ 
argument runs, their wages must be 
lifted if agricultural production is to be 
maintained. ‘To use the price mechan- 
ism in this way, however, would mean 
a 10% rise in the-parity level—and it’s 
a continuing process because, in turn, 
such wage and price increases would 
boost living costs, thus force new in- 
dustrial wage raises, thereby lift parity 
automatically, and the price spiral 
would be again set in motion. 

If, in view of the inflation danger, 
that cannot be permitted, abandonment 
of the price mechanism to accomplish 
\artime adjustments makes manpower 
‘ocations to agriculture inevitable. 
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Nonetheless, it now appears that 
some shifting of relative wage and price 
levels is called for. With prices fixed, 
both meat and dairy production depend 
on the price of feed. If corn, hay, oats, 
and other costs go up, output declines. 
Hence, hog and milk price limits imply 
feed cost control. 

Further, the experts’ analysis indi- 
cates that an additional factor in the 
prospective dairy shortage is that butter- 
fat-feed ratios are becoming less favor- 
able than meat-feed ratios. Such un- 
balance in relative prices may yet require 
a shift of incentives back to dairying. 

‘This typical part-price, part-allocation 
redistribution of productive forces to 
war will extend also to industrial wages. 
Following War Manpower Commission 
and Selective Service moves to stop 


western non-ferrous metal miners from 
migrating to high-pay war plants, a Na 
tional War Labor Board panel last weeh 
recommended increases in mine rates to 
reduce the existing inequality in wage 
scales. 

In the course of time such piecemeal 
adjustments will tend to lift costs. More 
over, increasing labor stringencies will 
force longer hours of work at premium 
overtime rates. And declining produ 
tivity also adds to labor costs (BW 
Sep.5°42,p90). his week, Pennsylvania 
coal labor and management launched 
the industry's biggest “Victory Com 
mittee” yet, designed to stimulate efh 
ciency. Reports from one company 
indicate a 7% drop in per-man output 
since Pearl Harbor. 


Purchasing Power Up 


The inevitable additions to wage and 
farm receipts—the Agriculture Depart 
ment now estimates that the production 
drive, remarkable weather, and higher 
prices will boost 1942 farm income to a 
new record high of $15,500,000,000 
turn anti-inflation attention further to 
wards siphoning off surplus purchasing 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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Ever since September, 1939, the flow 
ot food, steel, planes, and munitions 
from this country to the United Na- 
tions has been mounting—at first to 
fill foreign orders, but lately mostly 
under lend-lease. Excluded from “‘ex- 
ports,” of course, are the swiftly ex- 
panding shipments of supplies and 
equipment to American forces 
abroad, which are now eating heavily 
into available shipping space. Con- 


trary to peacetime patterns, imports 
have not kept pace. First, European 
sources were cut off. Then when 
rising national defense needs for ores, 
rubber, wool, etc., from other parts of 
the world began to counterbalance 
this loss, Japanese conquests severed 
the import stream from the Far Fast. 
And this “favorable” balance of ex 
ports over imports throws increasing 
strain upon domestic production. 
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power through forced savings (page 15). 

Ihe Federal Reserve Board’s sharp 
denial this week of a rumor that con- 
trol over bank deposits is being prepared 
raises an interesting sidelight on dis- 
cussion of the inflation potential. For, 
not only is current income available for 
inflationary spending, but conccivably, 
so are accumulated savings. 

Most liquid forms of these are cur- 
rency and bank deposits. ‘Total bank 
accounts now amount to some $70,000,- 
000,000. A large part is held by busi- 
ness, but consumers’ bank savings, to- 
gether with the more than $13,000,- 
000,000 in currency now outstanding, 
constitute a vast hoard which is rapidly 
growing and which could possibly re- 
enter the market. Hence the ‘Treasury’s 
anxiety to sterilize current savings in 
government vaults. Controls over past 
savings, however, are hardly likely. Of 
all the belligerents, Germany alone has 
instituted incentives to maintain bal- 
ances, or “iron savings accounts,” and 
this policy was adopted only late last 
year. 


New Order in WPB 


Nelson gets the predicted 
“hard-hitting assistance” for job 
of combining policy-making with 
effective execution. 


President Roosevelt wasn’t able to 
cope with the confusion and inefficiency 
which marked the early days of the war 
production program until last January 
when he clothed Donald Nelson with 
full authority over production. ‘This was 
sufficient to carry the program, with 


As WPB controller of materials, Fer- 
dinand Eberstadt reflects a conver- 
gence of civilian, Army-Navy views. 


some lags and lurches, through the con- 
version and tooling-up stage. The one 
consideration was to push production 
up. This was done. 

e The Job Got Complex—But the time 
came when this brute drive wasn’t 
enough. This was realized weeks, even 
months, ago. Intricate problems of 
scheduling production to conform with 
a limited material supply—problems 
characteristic of a program running in 
high gear—were encountered. For a 
time Nelson tried to adapt the War 
Production Board to the situation by 
paper reorganizations in which the same 
faces rotated from job to job. This 
week it looks as if Nelson is continuing 
the process that began with his own 
appointment — picking promising men 
and giving them real power. 

Charles E. Wilson and Ferdinand 

Eberstadt, just appointed to WPB vice- 
chairmanships, are filling jobs carved 
out of Nelson’s own. ‘These appoint- 
ments recall the view in Washington 
(BW—Aug.22'42,p5) that Nelson’s sal- 
vation might lie in hiring some hard- 
hitting assistance. Nelson has proved 
himself best at high policy rather than 
execution, and a triumvirate may suc- 
ceed in combining policy with eftective 
execution. 
e WPB Production Man—Wilson has 
resigned as president of General Elec- 
tric in response to Nelson’s urgent de- 
mand that he take the responsibility for 
seeing to it that production programs 
are met. In this post he will exercise 
the full powers of the chairman of the 
War Production Board. In Nelson’s 
own words, Wilson will be “the top 
production authority in the war pro- 
gram and will have the responsibility of 
seeing to it that programis and schedules 
for all phases of our war effort are met.” 
Wilson came to Washington with 
praise from President Roosevelt for 
“his outstanding job on production of 
war materials.” 

As vice-chairman of WPB, Wilson 

will serve as chairman of a newly or- 
ganized Production Executive Com- 
mittee made up of the top military pro- 
duction officials—General Somervell of 
the Army Services of Supply, General 
Echols of the Army Air Forces Material 
Command, Admiral Robinson, Navy 
director of material and procurement, 
and Admiral Vickery of the Maritime 
Commission. 
@ Materials Controller — Eberstadt 
comes to his WPB vice-chairmanship 
from the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, a transfer that was expected sev- 
eral weeks ago but failed to materialize 
at that time. With primary responsi- 
bility for controlling the flow of ma- 
terials, Eberstadt takes over from James 
S. Knowlson his program determination 
job and exercises general supervision 
over Director General of Operations 
Ernest Kanzler. 


Thus, Eberstadt has his hands on 


Charles E. Wilson of General Electric 
brings long production experience to 
his new job of being “the top procuc- 
tion authority in the war prograin.” 


both the broad allocation of the nation’s 
supply of raw materials and the practical 
job of routing them. Eberstadt sees the 
routing problem in much the same light 
as does Kanzler. Although Kanzler nov 
has a boss between himself and Nelson, 
Eberstadt’s appointment is regarded as 
strengthening Kanzler’s intention, over 
opposition within WPB (BW-Sept.19 
’42,p17), to rely largely on prime con- 
tractors to distribute materials for arma 
ment production. 

Creation of the Production Executive 

Committee, under Wilson’s direction, 
leaves the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board with only minor duties. It had 
already lost its priorities power, and now 
major production decisions will be made 
in the twice-weekly meetings of the 
Army and Navy big shots on Wilson's 
committee. 
e Getting Together—Eberstadt’s | shift 
to WPB from his job as civilian chair 
man of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board is in line with his own appraisal 
of the situation. The prewar mobiliza 
tion plan provided that the Munitions 
Board continue into a war period the 
job of shaping up production facilities 
and dividing up materials until such 
time as a civilian agency (WPB) could 
et to work. For some time past ther 
oe been duplication which has been 
the root of some controversy. 

Creation of the Production Execut 
Committee and Eberstadt’s appo:nt- 
ment reflect converging WPB, Armuy- 
Navy views. The services recognize 
terial supply limitations, the need for 
scheduling. And WPB is swinging 
towards acceptance of the “warrant 
scheme of materials distribution. 
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Treasury Backflip 


No matter how it’s sugar-coated, it still adds up to forced 
savings. Morgenthau’s espousal looses flood of schemes to siphon 
off excess purchasing power and also to raise a bit of money. 


Now that the Treasury has called off 
its dogs, plans for forced savings are 
popping up all over Washington. The 
Senate Finance Committee gave the 
subject official recognition by voting to 
set up a joint Congressional committee 
to study the various schemes and re 
port on them. If this joint committee 
buys the idea, a comprehensive com 
pulsory savings program may head the 
docket at the next session of Congress. 
e Dopesters Nailed It—In the mean- 
time, it looks as though forced savings 
on a small scale will go into the 1942 
tax bill. The 5% “Victory ‘Tax’’ on 
gross incomes (BW-—Sep.12°42,p115 
contains a postwar rebate feature. Sena 
tor George, its sponsor, intended this 
primarily as a relief measure, but basic 
ally it is a form of compulsory savings. 

All this means that a lot of officials 
have changed their minds in the last 
two months. Early in the summet 
Washington dopesters were predicting 
adoption of forced savings within a vear 
(BW—Jul.18°42,p15), but at that time 
‘Treasury opposition made it look like 
a lost cause. In spite of faltering wat 
bond sales, Secretary Morgenthau held 
out for a voluntary system. Neither 
scholarly articles in the learned journals 
nor barbed questions at his press con- 
ferences could budge him. 

e Treasury's Lid Lifter—Then Morgen- 
thau suddenly appeared before the Fi- 


nance Committee with blueprints for 
a “spending tax.” Incredulous 
omists looked it over and found 
it was pure compulsory savings. 
took the lid off. Many officials 
boost forced savings plans as the only 
practical solution to the problem of 
siphoning off excess consumer purchas- 


econ- 
that 
That 
now 


ing power. 

Once the bitterest 

pulsory method, the 
most powerful supporter. At a recent 
press conference Secretary Morgenthau 
finally admitted that voluntary war bond 
sales were inadequate savings, 
he said, will be necessary to help close 
the inflation gap. 
@ Postwar Refunds Possible—If the tax 
bill goes through in its present form, 
this country will get its first taste of 
compulsory savings in about the same 
way England did over a year and a half 
ago. Income taxes will increase, but 
taxpayers will get part of them back in 
the form of postwar refunds. 

Under Senator George's plan all in- 
dividuals making more than $12 a weck 
will pay an extra 5% tax on gross in- 
come above this exemption. After the 
war a single person would be eligible for 
a refund of 25% of the tax or $500, 
whichever was smaller. A married man 
would get 40% or $1,000. Each de- 
pendent would be worth an additional 
refund of 2% or $100. 


critic of a com- 
l'reasury is now its 


| OTC ed 
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compulsory sayings by about the 
route. In 1941 the 
come tax exemptions and tighten 
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small 
away the bitter taste of new tax 
he general principle of using gov 
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two major variations. If the govern 
requires individuals to save a sp 
percentage of their incomes, the 
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induced savings 
Most economists think that the 
arrangement would 
these variations. It 
inducement on private savings b 
tially exempting them from taxes 
subjecting spending to a separate 
At the same time it would requir 
individual to save at least a 
minimum percentage of his income 
@ Treasury Plan Not Dead--lhe [1 
ury’s spending tax proposal attempt 
to combine the two approaches. Finan 
Committee members that it 
was too complicated and that its rates 
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ROAD TO WAR 


l'wo of the only three trilevel grade separations in the 
United States, located on the new roadway leading to the 
ord Motor Co.’s new Willow Run bomber plant near 
Detroit, were built to speed the movement of materials 
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and facilitate the arrival and departure of thousands of 


war workers. 
lane highway, 


Dedicated last week, the 13-mile, 
varying in width from two to six 
includes seven railroad and highway grade separations, 
entrance and exit facilities. 
per lane per hour can be handled. Total cost: $5,000,000 


dis id d 


] 1110S 


Peak loads of 1,400 vehicles 
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IT’S DONE WITH PIPES 


The civilian defense problem 
of McKeesport, Pa., seems to be 
solved so far as air raid sirens are 
concerned. In fact, if there is 
any city that finds noisemakers 
too utterly hard to get, it will do 
well to mng up James H. Gray, 
McKeesport’s chief of police. 
Here’s why: 

All McKeesport was aburst 
with sound effects as 25 whistles 
atop roofs and poles were being 
tested simultaneously. But a 
sound that was different—de- 
cidedly different—kept asserting 
itself. 

Beating a path to Chief Gray’s 
door, or more specifically that of 
the city garage, McKeesport dis- 
covered that two pieces of pipe 
and a bit of hose would do things 
if fed compressed air by a tire- 
inflating machine. Manufactur- 
ing time, one hour—cost, about a 
dollar. 

“OCD is welcome to it,” said 
Chief Gray. 


were too stiff. Hence it is in the discard 
just now. The Treasury has a way of 
being stubborn about its pet ideas, and 
the spending tax may bob up again. 
The ‘Treasury's plan involves two 
extra taxes besides the regular income 
tax. Both would apply to income that 
was spent, but not to anything that 
consumers saved. The first tax would 
be a flat 10% of all expenditures over 
$500 by a single person or over $1,000 
by a married man. After the war tax- 
payers would get all of this back. 
@ Where Forced Saving Enters—The 
other tax would be a graduated levy on 
all spending above certain deductions. 
Beginning at 10% on the first $1,000 
after exemptions, it would run up to 
75% on everything over $10,000. This 
would be a straight tax with no rebates. 
The flat 10% refundable levy is com- 
pulsory savings, pure and simple. The 
graduated tax is both a tax and a sys- 
tem of induced savings. By slapping 
a progressive tax on spending, it puts an 
increasing premium on saving. 
@ Jerry-built Job—Economists like the 
theory behind the spending tax plan, 
but they think the Treasury's version is 
a jerry-built job that needs a lot of 
overhauling to make it work (BW-—Sep. 
12’42,p124). For one thing, they say, 
an effective forced saving system must 
be fitted carefully into the income tax 
structure, not just dumped down on 
top of it. For some individuals the 
‘Treasury plan would be intolerably 
heavy; for others—especially in the lower 
and middle brackets—it would be inef- 
fectual, 
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Personal Aircraft 


Helicopter at the price of 
a medium car is envisioned by 
Sikorsky as the basis for a big 
postwar industrial operation. 


Again the production of aircraft for 

personal use is described as holding out 
the promise of big business. Igor Sikor- 
sky, designer of several military and civil 
airplanes who is now engineering man- 
ager of Vought-Sikorsky, a division of 
United Aircraft Corp., says he believes 
that the building and maintenance of 
helicopters will become a flourishing in- 
dustry within ten years after this war. 
e Public’s Attitude—The first promise 
of big doings in private flight developed 
between Lindbergh’s Atlantic crossing 
and the stock market bustup of 1929. 
Manufacturers soon learned that the 
public generally is afraid to handle con- 
ventional fixed-wing planes, and that it 
finds trekking between airport and desti- 
nation too much trouble. 

Mr. Sikorsky says he can offer a heli- 
copter, suitable for operation by average 
persons, within a year after peace comes. 
e Price and Materials—In volume, he ex- 
pects to get the price down to that of 
a medium car. The helicopter has very 
few moving parts, lends itself well to 
assembly-line production. Sikorsky ex- 
plained that it also can be made of a 
variety of materials. For example, low- 
cost seamless steel tubing will serve as 
well as aluminum. 

Assuming $1,500 as the cost of a 

medium car, and allowing for parts and 
maintenance, he envisions a market re- 
quiring a production rate of 600,000 or 
700,000 units a year. 
e Not Over 140 m.p.h.—In an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly (September), 
Sikorsky says the average helicopter will 
probably not exceed 140 miles per hour, 
and that a commuting bus type can be 
developed to carry as many as 20 pas- 
sengers. Its average range, for sched- 
uled use, will not exceed 200 miles. 

Leaving long-range, fast air transport 
entirely to the fixed-wing airplane, he 
tells in detail how a on Aan can fly 
his machine, and how helicopter buses 
will pick up commuters from their own 
dooryards. 

Sikorsky foresees possible oe 
ment of a different basic type of heli- 
copter, which would have greater speed, 
but he seemed not to be concentrating 
on it just now. 

e A Bit of History—It was in the early 
1900’s that Sikorsky first started work 
on the direct-lift machine. Several other 
persons, here and in other couniries, 
have built such machines that got off 
the ground. A helicopter is lifted by the 
vertical upward thrust of a large pro- 
peller doing about 275 r.p.m. in a hori- 


zontal plane. After the machinc 
the air, the axis of the lifting pr 
is tilted so that part of its th: 
converted into forward travel. 
The autogiro is similar, but 
propeller autogyrates, is not gea 
the engine. ‘The machine must nx 
ward all the time it is in the air, a 
ing or descending, so it must have ine 
running space on the ground. U 
@A Versatile Craft—Sikorsky’s \\. 3) con 
experimental model has demons:!: ited tion 
many times that the helicopter will . ox, trat! 
near the average day-dreamer’s ix f boo 
human flight. It can stand still or | :over tion 
in the air at will, can land on and 
off from water, sand, snow, or any spot coul 
as big as a badminton court. at ¢ 
Asked whether he thought the |icjj ok 
copter could supplant the auton, 
of the ordinary citizen, Sikorsky sai: 
a person could use it instead of a car rat 
But he seemed more interested in trans sce 
portation to far-out homes and isolated 
places than in displacing automobiles 


bile incl 
that 


The hovering characteristics of the the 
helicopter make it a useful military ma lhe 
chine, for which reason no detail cn be con 
given about present development \ork out} 
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Sawyer Electrical Manufacturing Co.. the 
Los Angeles, makes pumps. Emplo\ s 
ees decided that buying war bonds line 
wasn’t enough so everybody donated a ee 
day-and-a-half of work to buy a gift at 


for the Navy. The present decided on fact 
was six of the company’s own pumps, will 
of the type used to empty bulkheads 


in case of a hit on a ship. At this ie 
point the Sawyer staff ran afoul of a the 
Navy rule which prohibits the ac- imy 
ceptance of gifts. But the course was the 
quickly cleared. A contract was made e 
whereby the Navy paid $1 for the oe 
pumps. They were then solemnly in- a 


spected and later accepted by Rear be 
Admiral Joseph R. DeFrees in a ccre- wh 
mony at the plant. Bu: 
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Rationed Fuel Oil 


Coupon plan under OPA 
will soon be made effective in 
30 states. Needs of zones and 
subzones are considered. 


Use of fuel oil for heating—domestic, 

commercial, and industrial—will be ra- 
tioned by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration by means of consumer coupon 
hooks starting about Oct. 15. ‘The ra- 
tioning plan will operate on the so-called 
fow-back system, with the consumer's 
coupons being used to replenish stocks 
at every stage of distribution. 
e Enforcement Area—The rationed area 
includes the 17 Atlantic Coast states, 
which are already subject to gasoline 
rationing, plus 13 midwestern states 
se map). These 30 states contain 
97,000,000 people—75% of the nation’s 
population—and comprise the bulk of 
the area in which oil is used for heating. 
(he 17 Eastern states alone normally 
consume 46% of the nation’s annual 
output of distillate fuel oil (home-heat- 
ing type) and 40% of its residual fuel 
oil (industrial type). 

In the Eastern area, the huge increase 
n tank car, tank truck, pipeline, and 
warge transportation has failed to make 
ip entirely for the loss of ocean tanker 
deliveries. The midwestern states were 
included because of shortages within 
their borders due to diversion of tank 
cars to the Fast Coast area. 
¢ Before and After Oct. 1—Up to Oct. 
|, domestic consumers are permitted to 
fill their storage tanks up to a maximum 
of 275 gal. without coupons. Other 
consumers are permitted to purchase 
up to 50% of tank capacity. Between 
Oct. 1 and the issuance of the ration 
books, oil may be bought only on agree- 
ment to surrender the necessary num- 
ber of coupons when they become avail- 
able. When total requirements have 
been estimated, the amount of fuel on 
hand on Oct. 1 will be deducted before 
the book is issued. 

It's obvious that fuel oil, unlike gaso- 
line, can’t be rationed equally. ‘The 
winter is colder in some places, lasts 
longer in others. The size of the prem- 
ises to be heated is another determining 
factor. Hence each consumer's ration 
will have to be tailored to his own 
individual needs. 

* Required Data — Application blanks 
will be obtained by consumers from 
their fuel oil dealers. Among the most 
important information to be given on 
the blanks is the number of square fect 
of floor space in the house, including 
halls and closets but excluding attics, 
porches, and basements unless they are 
used as sleeping quarters. Dealers will 
be expected to fill in from their records, 
when they distribute the applications, 
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UNRATIONED AREA 


NUMBER OF “DEGREE DAYS”* 
DURING A NORMAL WINTER 


FUEL OIL RATIONING AND NEEDS | 
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information about the amount of fuel 
oil which the customer used last year. 

The most widely accepted measure 

of the length and coldness of the winter 
(oil companies have been using it for 
years to estimate the fuel oil needs of 
their domestic customers) is the U. S. 
Weather Bureau’s concept of “degree 
days” (see map for definition). 
e@ Thermal Zones—After careful study 
of the bureau’s data for the past 44 
years, OPA’s heating engineers have 
divided the rationed area into four main 
thermal zones. In addition, many sub- 
zones have been established in localities 
where the climate is unusually warm or 
cold in relation to the immediate sur- 
roundings. 

The four zones, differing from the 
degree days shown on the accompanying 
map because of OPA’s belt system, are 
as follows: 

Zone A: Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, northern New York, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, and northern Iowa. 

Zone B: Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
land, Connecticut, southern New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, southern 
Iowa, Nebraska, and the northern parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, and 
Missouri. 

Zone C: Delaware, Maryland, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and the southern parts 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, and 
Missouri. 

Zone D: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Florida cast of 
the Apalachicola River. 

Rations may have to be adjusted in 
some areas if there are any wide tem- 
perature variations from the norm on 
which the zoning is based. 


e@Heat-loss Factors—T wo other 
tant factors in determining individu: 
rations will be the insulation charact 
istics of the house and the efficiency o 
the heating plant. If the showings 
these cases are too bad, however, 
householder will be expected to 
down the heat loss through repairs rath 
than get an additional fuel allowan: 

Supplemental rations may bce 
by local rationing boards in cases whi 
the houscholder is unable to mak 
needed improvements, or in cas 
sickness or “‘other special factors,” 
the proviso that those who could hay 
converted to coal, but didn’t, w 
get any supplemental rations. 

@ Conversion to Coal—Speedy cony 
sion to coal, where possible, is urg: 
throughout the United States. ‘I! 
Office of the Petroleum Coordinat 
foresees a nation-wide fuel oil shortag 
by next winter and expects it to get 
progressively worse the longer the w 
Jasts. It is believed that if the tot 
fuel oil demand is not cut by anoth 
100,000,000 bbl. by this time next y« 
through voluntary conversion, comp 
sory conversion may be necessary. 

A recent survey showed that, 
though 18% of the home owner 
the Eastern area could convert to co 
with only moderate expense, only on 
third of these have done so as yet. 

@ In Industry—All industrial users ar 
being urged to convert to coal imm« 
diately, even if the cost of the new 
equipment runs as high as $3 or $4 per 
barre] of annual fuel oi] consumption 
unless the amount of critical materials 
required outweighs the oil saving. OPC 
engineers will be available to advise on 
this, and WPB has agreed to expedit 
priorities for coal burning equipment. 
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William M. Jeffers, (right) president 
of the Union Pacific R.R. and new 
boss of rubber, gets some supple- 
mentary advice in a New York con- 
ference with Bernard M. Baruch, head 
of the special committee’ which 
blasted the government's handling of 
the rubber crisis. The Jeffers appoint- 
ment was generally applauded, but 


Washington insiders believe he is in 
for bumpy going. While admitting 
Jeffers’ ability and integrity, some 
motor interests wonder if a veteran 
railway executive can avoid uncon- 
scious prejudice in handling a prob- 
lem vital to his most serious competi- 
tion—highway transportation and the 
automotive industry. 


Jeffers’ Handicap 


Motor industry watches 
railroader, in rubber czar post, 
for fear he may fail to assist 
highway freight haulers. 


Appointment of William M. Jeffers 
as the nation’s rubber czar (BW —Sep. 
19°42,p15) has met with vehement 
behind-the-scenes criticism from some 
trucking interests. ‘Thus far, however, 
they have been unable to rally rubber- 
tired transport organizations to the point 
of criticizing his appointment openly. 
@ Bank on Reputation—General attitude 
among members of such groups as the 
American Automobile Association, the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
the National Highway Users Confer- 
ence, and others is that Jeffers has a 
high reputation for integrity and admin- 
istrative ability, and should be given an 
entirely fair opportunity to develop his 
job before being criticized. 

Officially, it appeared that the Amer- 
ican ‘Trucking Association would also 
adopt this policy line, despite fears of 
some of its influential members that 
Jeffers, a railway man, would never be 


able to bury prejudices which the high- 
way transporters say are bred into rail- 
roaders all their working lives. 

@ Critics’ Point of View—Criticism on 
the Jeffers appointment seems based on 
the long antagonism between railway 
and highway transport groups, and was 
spearheaded by the declaration that the 
Union Pacific president does not at all 
fulfill the blueprint for a rubber czar set 
down in the Baruch report. It is freely 
admitted that Jeffers is a man of integ- 
rity. But the report also listed other 
qualifications which the critics say are 
lacking in the appointee—that he be a 
practical operating and manufacturing 
executive, and that preferably he be fa- 
mniliar with the rubber business. 

This is not the united front of the 
truckmen. Some of them say that it 
would be extremely difficult to find 
someone familiar with the rubber busi- 
ness who was not actually in it or closely 
identified with one company or another. 
Inasmuch as this thesis precludes selec- 
tion of a rubber expert, the viewpoint is 
that a railway man as well as any other 
might as well be selected. 

e Armed Neutrality—Automobile indus- 
try sources, meanwhile, make a cogent 
point: Jeffers knows from the beginning 
that he, as a railroad man, is on trial in 
an atmosphere close to armed neutral- 


ity insofar as highway shippers 
cerned. He is being watched c: ‘efylly 
by other groups whose destinies .:¢ tieg 
up with rubber-tired transportat. \n, 
“The situation is a bit like th t cop. 
fronting William S. Knudsen wien he 
went to head OPM,” one exc 
pointed out. “Knudsen’s presciice jy 
Washington may have been an ctygl 
inadvertent handicap to Gener! Mo. 
tors, for he had to be sure at al) time 
that he wasn’t favoring his old com. 
pany. 
@ The Truckers’ Worries—The 
thesis against Jeffers, however, 
out of analysis of conflicting p 
phies on rubber conservation anc 
bution which some trucker i 
read into the Washington pictur 
The prevailing Washington at! 
they say, has been negative—that civilian 
and military demands must be stripped 
to the bone. The Baruch report, they 
continue, was a positive report. It 
stressed the need for expanding the syn. 
thetic rubber manufacturing | program 
far beyond previous dimensions. 
@ Choice of Attitudes—So, this argv. 
ment runs, Jeffers can now adopt an at- 
titude of positivism or negativism. ‘l’hose 
outlining this viewpoint fear he will go 
to the negative side, influenced by rail- 
way-bred belicf that rail transport is 
basic, the others simply adjuncts. 


Big Steel’s Land 


Outmoded mills have 
gone on the block to the tune 
of $60,000,000, but all are 
active producers for the war. 
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Six years ago, U. S. Steel Corp. sub 

sidiaries undertook an aggressive pro 
gram of marketing $60,000,000 worth 
of surplus real estate. ‘This had accumu 
lated throughout decades of mergers, 
process upheavals, and other changes 
which tend to put an old plant out of 
operation because its output can be ob 
tained more economically from some 
other mill (BW—Feb.4’39,p22). 
e@ C-I’s Last Piece—Last week the largest 
of Big Steel’s subsidiaries, Carnegic-Illi 
nois Steel Corp., was on the verge ot 
disposing of its last piece of real estate 
under roof. There still was plenty ot 
unimproved land on its books, but 
of this represented only a tiny remnant 
of 1939 inventory. 

What boosted the successful disposal 
of these antique plants was the wat 
Big Steel’s real estate department and 
its broker friends quickly saw that the 
armament program put a premium on 
industrial buildings already erected ind 
available for immediate delivery. 

e@ No Time Lost—Hence, without excep 
tion, the corporation’s big real estate 
sales of the recent past have been to 


} 
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N America’s vast production effort, there 
is some man in every company who is re- 
sponsible for getting steel—a man who must 
get things done. In some plants he’s called 
an “expeditor”. But whether he is purchas- 
ing agent, expeditor, or plant manager, he 
must get results. 


Ryerson Steel Service is built to order for 
his needs! When steel problems become a 
stone wall, Ryerson usually can come thru 
with some practical solution. A suitable alter- 
nate for steel that’s vitally needed, but isn’t 
in stock; a suggestion for heat-treating, ma- 
chining, welding, or some other way to adapt 
the steel at hand; rush handling and delivery 
that will lay the steel down where it’s needed, 
when it’s needed! 


It’s nothing new at Ryerson to be cutting 
corners to help customers solve steel prob- 


Jue: Steel is Short - 
But Ryerson Often Solves the Problem 


Answering inquiries and handling 
customer problems at Ryerson. 


lems with speed. Ryerson has been doing that 
for a century—and the experience, the skill 
and the knowledge of steel and its uses, built 
up over that hundred years of superlative 
service, are standing Ryerson and Ryerson 
customers —in good stead under today’s 
emergency conditions. 


While this is all in the day’s work for 
Ryerson Steel-Service men—you must keep 
in mind that we are entirely out of many 
kinds and sizes and that all must be sold in 
strict accordance with the WPB program. 


This help in getting things done is avail- 
able to your organization. Ryerson Steel- 
Service men are easy to reach; they'll give 
you prompt consideration. Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Boston, Jersey City. 


RYERSON STEEL-SERVICE 


purchasers who forthwith began using 
them for war purposes. A compelling 
argument has been that there was ade- 
quate labor in these communities, much 
of it left over from the active days of 
the salable plants, and that this labor 
force already was adequately housed. 
Hence, to take over one of these 
plants would involve far less economic 
and social upheaval than building a new 
plant elsewhere. 
@ Civil War Plant Split—Oldest plant 
involved is the Pencoyd Works in Phila- 
delphia. ‘This mill made munitions for 
the Civil War, has made munitions for 
every subsequent U.S. war. This time, 
however, only a fraction of the existing 
capacity could be satisfactorily used for 
Carnegie-Illinois’s steel output. ‘The sur- 
plus was disposed of in two chunks. 

What had been a structural steel 

fabricating shop and a heavy machine 
shop were sold to Empire Ordnance 
Corp. An obsolete rolling mill depart- 
ment at Pencoyd was sold to ‘Taylor- 
Davis, Inc., for fabricating war essen- 
tials. ‘l'aylor-Davis needed the space 
because it had been forced out of its 
former plant by the wartime expansion 
of Midvale Co. 
@ Municipal Purchaser—The most fa- 
miliar pattern of these plant sales is dis- 
posal of a factory to another owner 
which converts it immediately to war 
production, either for its own use or for 
third-party operation. Some of these 
sales of real estate were preceded by sale 
of equipment to other users. 

The New Castle (Pa.) tin mill was 
sold to local city and county authorities, 
who in turn leased the property to a 
stecl fabricating company with large war 
orders. ‘The American Works, an ancient 
shect and tinplate mill at Elwood, Ind., 
was sold to A. Deitch Co., which has 
been subdividing the plant property. 

@ One Building Moved—The Monessen 
(Pa.) sheet and tin mill was sold to Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co. as a site for expanding 
its steel mill and for byproduct coke 
operations. ‘The Laughlin Works, a 
sheet and tinplate mill at Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, was sold to Blaw-Knox Co. A 
building at Guernsey Works, Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, was sold to Jones & Laugh- 
lin, which moved the building to in- 
crease the capacity of an existing mill 
elsewhere. What remained of the works 
went to Community Industrial Assn. 

One large mill, that of National ‘Tube 
at Gary, Ind., represented excess ca- 
pacity. U.S. Steel formed a new corpora- 
tion, the ‘Tubular Alloy Steel Co., which 
acquired the mill to make alloy tubes. 
@ DPC Bought Two—Most recent com- 
pleted sale was the Shenango Works 
(sheet and tinplate) at New Castle to 
Defense Plant Corp. Currently under 
negotiation for undisclosed war-industry 
purposes is the 450,000-sq.ft. Canons- 
burg Works, a former sheet and tinplate 
mill. Purchase is being made by De- 


fense Plant Corp. 
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WAR TRAFFIC JAM 


An excellent index of the wartime 
resurgence of inland waterway traffic 
came at lunch hour last week when 
the 413-ft. S.S. Frank E. Vigor of the 
Columbia Transportation Co., out- 
bound in the Chicago River and draw- 
ing 30 ft. of water, ran aground on a 
streetcar tunnel. Old inhabitants said 
the last similar mishap occurred about 
20 years ago to the grain carrier Con- 


stitution. With the Vigor stuck at 
Washington St., two bridges were 
temporarily out of commission. || raf 
fic was tied in a bowknot until the 
crew, aided by Navy personnel, even 
tually shifted enough cargo to work 
the ship free from the curved roof of 
the tubes. The Vigor was carrying 
5,715 net tons of Texas sulphur that 
it had loaded at the Chicago terminal 
of the Federal Barge Lines for delis 
ery to a downlakes steel mill. 


Obit of a Pet 


Roosevelt wrote it when 
he shelved the St. Lawrence 
power project for the duration. 
Public power bloc crushed. 


Shelving of the St. Lawrence power 
project for the duration not only is a 
bitter renunciation by President Roose- 
velt personally but a crushing blow to 
the Administration’s public power bloc 
which hoped that the war emergency 
would add this capstone to their pro- 
gram. 

e@ Didn’t Duck—The President himself 
questioned the wisdom of starting con- 
struction now. He could have ducked 
the question put to him at the press 
conference. He had ducked questions 


concerning the St. Lawrence often 
enough before. 
Obstruction of his long-cherished 


plan, he stated, has resulted in such 
delay that it was a question whether 
materials needed in immediate war pro- 
duction should be taken on the assump- 
tion that the war would last more than 
three to three and one-half years longer, 
the time required to bring in St. Law- 
rence power. 

@ Reproof to Olds?—Roosevelt’s remarks 
reproached opponents of his pet project 
because the power actually is needed. 


But they were also construed in some 
quarters as a reproof to Chairman L« 
land Olds of the Federal Power Com 
mission for talking out of turn. ‘lwo 
days earlier Olds had made a full-dress 
speech calling for immediate start of St 
Lawrence construction as a vital war 
need, without checking his manuscript 
with the White House. 

Further, as the President is willing 
to forego for the duration his lifelong 
ambition to get the St. Lawrence built, 
it should be more than a hint to other 
New Deal public power advocates. ‘Their 
dreams have been deferred or projects 
skimped on materials, and now they are 
tacitly told to take it and smile. 

e@ Salve for a Peeve—Roosevelt could 
have been merely accepting the fac: 
that both Congress and WPB have lit 
tle use for St. Lawrence as a wartime 
project. More likely, Roosevelt was 
heading off a threatened boiling ove: 
from the public power crowd who have 
been brooding since WPB, a month 
ago, halved the federal power constru 

tion program (BW —Aug.1 5’42,p13) and 
utility expansion to divert critical ma 
terials. 

Hardly anyone will be lulled into ! 
lieving that the New Deal intends to 
scrap its plans for spreading pub! 
power wherever it can still get a t 
hold. Roosevelt’s “sacrifice” of the St 
Lawrence for the duration, however, 
could mean he is willing to permit an 
armistice until the war’s won. 
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New York’s First Bank 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts 
Since 1830 


Blindsight 


ACK in 1887, a successful New 
York business man wrote what 
proved to be his final will. It carried 
these provisions for the management 
of his estate: 
“| hereby authorize my executors to retain 
any investments I may own...so long as 
they deem best; when they deem it best to 
make such change, they shall reinvest the 
proceeds in bond and mortgage upon real 
estate, or in first mortgage bonds of—” 
and here he specified two railroad 
companies. The will authorized no 
other procedure. 

Today, 55 years later, it is easy to 
see where this gentleman was wrong. 
He did not foresee the disasters which 
real estate values were to suffer. Hedid 
not anticipate the changes which both 
those railroads would undergo. He did 
not know that future Federal and State 
laws would lay relatively heavy bur- 


| 
| 
} 
| 
} 
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Worst of all, these narrow restric- 
tions prevented proper diversification 
of risk. They left no room for invest- 
ment in profitable new industries, 
many of which were unknown when 
the will was drawn. 

Any inflexible investment plan can 
wreck any estate in a brief span of 
time, and never so swiftly as in time 
of war. It is vital to recognize that 
change is unceasingly at work, and 
provision should be made to keep pace 
with it, as far as is humanly possible. 

Realizing the difficulties of invest- 
ment management in an era of sensa- 
tional scientific and industrial change, 
this Bank maintains an extensive in- 
vestment research organization. Its 
continuous studies benefit the Bank’s 
customers, and serve as a guide in 
the management of trust and other 


dens on income from such securities. | funds in the Bank’s care. 


Bank oF New YorK 


48 Wall Street — New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking 


Executor and Trustee 


Copyriaht 1942 


Rank of New York 
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An Anker-Holth 
shipment made the 
day the order was entered. 


Final inspection of Anker-Holth 


- 


air cylinders. 


So writes a production offi- 
cial of one of America’s fore- 
most electrical manufac- 
turers. His problem was 
economical and immediate 
mass production of parts for 
large war contracts. 


Anker-Holth filled his needs by prompt shipment of high speed 


revolving air cylinders. 


Wire, or phone, your air cylinder and air operated chucking 
device requirements to Anker-Holth. You will find deliveries ex- 


ceptionally prompt. 


Write for Bulletin! 


nker-Holth Mf 


Co. 


"AIRGRIP” CHUCK DIVISION 


3324 30. 
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MICHIGAN AVE 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Movers Team Up 


Four van lines establish 
their own information office in 
Chicago to pool facilities and 
avert idle runs between cities. 


Under a recent order of the Office of 


| Defense Transportation, four big :nter- 


city, interstate movers of houschold 
furniture are this week opening in Chi- 
cago their own office to clear informa- 


| tion on exchange shipments and other. 


wise to facilitate the movement of 
household goods. Expenses of oper ting 
the office will be shared by the partici- 
pants: Aero-Mayflower ‘Transit Co, 
Greyvan Lines, United Van Lines, and 
North American Van Lines. 

e To Fit Specialized Needs—The new 
office is really the movers’ effort to pro- 


| vide for their specialized needs a service 


like that provided by the truckers’ Joint 


Information Offices recently opened in 


| Chicago, Des Moines, 
| Washington for 


Detroit, and 


general commodity 


| haulers (BW —Sep.19’42,p37). It se rves 


as a clearing house for partial loads and 


| return loads to cut down dead mileage. 


Under the ODT order, these carriers 
of household goods must register with 
their new office all shipments they are 
unable to handle because of ODT' re- 


| strictions and empty or partially loaded 


equipment for which no shipments are 
available. 
@ Can Use JIO, Too—Use of their own 
cozy little clearing house in no way bars 
the intercity movers from using the 
Joint Information Offices which serve 
all truckers. The furniture mover who 
cannot get a return load of his special 
type of freight from his own joint office 
is still under obligation to check in with 
the JIO and see what he can stir up. 
Reason for the specialized office for 
household movers is that their problem 
is basically different from that of general 
commodity truckers. Off the record, 
they are afraid that a general trucking 


| office, lacking familiarity with these dif- 


| within the 


ferences, might send their vans on wild- 
goose errands that would hamper their 
usefulness in moving furniture. 

@ Difference in Operation—The general 
commodity trucker functions like a rail- 
road or an ocean line, still maintains— 
limitations imposed by 
ODT-—scheduled service between regu- 
lar points, whether or not he has a lo id. 
The household furniture hauler, on the 
contrary, functions more like the opera 
tor of ocean tramp steamships; he sends 
his van only where there is a load to 
deliver or a load to pick up. 

This irregularity of route, character- 
istic of household furniture moving, has 
long made these firms acutely conscious 
of the menace of dead mileage to pronts. 
@ Strategic Routing—Each line has done 
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With Flying Colors! 


ie the months that have elapsed since 
Pearl Harbor, America’s fighters and 
workers have performed miracles. They 
have accepted grimly and without com- 
plaint the hardships and deprivations of 
modern war. They are demonstrating 
beyond question that this generation Is 
prepared to fight, to sacrifice, to work, 
and to endure to protect its liberty and 
freedom. 

Industrial America has been asked to 
perform prodigious tasks. It has accepted 


AN AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTION PRODUCING OPpTic 


Al. GLASS AND INSTRUMENTS FOR MILITARY USE, E 


its new responsibilities and obligations 
without question——and has come through 
with flying colors. And the colors that fly 
from the roof tops of war plants—the 
Stars and Stripes and the awards of 
achievement—tell the story of men and 
women who are working as they never 
have before—workers united in the deter- 
mination, “We Can! We Will! We Must!” 


The War Flags of Bausch & Lomb: (1) The Service 
Flag carries a star for each of 700 employees in the 
“E” flag, 


armed services. (2) The Army-Navy 


DUCATION, RESEARCH, INDL STRY AN 


awarded to Rausch & Lomi ef 
3 The original Nat } 

Bausch & Lomb was amon 

receive this recognition. (4) T/ 
burgee, awarded May 15, /94 he f 


the added star, signifying continue 
requirements for over 51x monit 
Flag, flown only by companse 


employees are investing reguéar 


Bausch & Lomb qualifies with 99 


BAUSCH) & LOMB 


OPTICAL CO. (i 


y, 


EST 


1853 


D EYESIGHT CORRECTION 


| 
| 
| 


in war as in peace, 


production is 
speeded most when 
shipments travel by 
thie sky route—AiR 


EXPRESS. 


“Ne 
—“—~—S 
Soo, 


Essential war materials 
are given air transpor- 
tation priority. For 
details phone Railway 
Express Agency, AIR 
ExPrESS DIVISION, or any 


airline. 


NOW IN ITS 16th YEAR 


Division off RAILWAY EXPRESS 


ee 


i ya Paes = 
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its solitary best to function as 
contained pool, routing its tr 
that they could fill partially 
equipment en route. 

Sometimes the longest way 
might be the cheapest way home 
| a truck leaving Chicago for Ck 
| might pick up at Toledo a parti 
| for Pittsburgh, then proceed en 
| Wheeling for a load into New Yoz 
City, whence it would start wes: wit 
a full load for Chicago if obtainab| 
@ Keeping “Em Rolling — Opccatin; 
trucks thus effectively depend 
tirely upon the ability of a van line 
local representatives to book cnoug! 
orders to keep ‘em rolling full. Thy 
new joint office of the four big con 
panies represents an effort to do th 
job still more effectively by pooling 
the intercity jobs booked by the fou 
firms and splitting them up to the best 
advantage. 

How much business will actually } 
thus exchanged is as yet pure gues; 
work. The household movers trad; 
| tionally have been close-mouthed about 
| their statistics. A major hope of mor 
| liberal elements in the industry is that 
| this first attempt at working together 
may relax some of the secrecy, 


, 
ide 


Cu 


LEND-LEASE CASUALTY 
| Cases of canned sausage, cases 0! 
| prunes, and barrels of dried skimmed 
milk in storage for lend-lease export 
were piled to the rafters in this Cleve 
land warehouse when suddenly the 
second floor sheared off under its 
burden, and steel beams punched a 
hole in one side of the brick building. 
A large part of the food was unr 
damaged, but the building required 4 


major operation. 
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LACK OF METAL 
HAS US STYMIED_— 
BUT | DOUBT THAT 

GLASS CAN HELP 


MR.DEAN, MODERN GLASS 
HAS SOLVED TOUGHER 
PROBLEMS THAN 


Manufacturers short of metal are discovering that modern glass—tough, pliable, 
plentiful—is the practical answer to many a metal replacement problem 


Glass wears better than metals 


Modern glass has greater abrasion resistance 
than metals, lower specific gravity, better resis- 
tance to heat. It has remarkable compressive 
and tensile strength, is immune to most chemi- 
cals, Glass is harder even than steel, expands 


under heat less than metals, is a non-conductor. 


Who is using glass for metal? 


Many manufacturers are now making their once- 
metal product either partly or wholly of glass. 
Today you find glass floats, coil cases, relay cov- 


| | ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION 


ers and funnels...turpentine cups, photograph 
tanks, mail boxes, hairbrush handles, all made 


of glass, all doing an effective, economical job. 


IMPORTANT: For metal-shy manufacturers 


If you have even an idea that glass might re- 
place metal in your business—give Anchor Hock- 
ing research engineers the chance to work on it 
for you. Their broad experience, ingenuity and 
technical knowledge of glass are at your im- 
mediate disposal. Write, wire or call Industrial 
Division, Lancaster 3000. No obligation, of course. 


Industrial Division « Lancaster, Ohio 


CITATION 
To The Office Workers Of America... 


As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 


nition, 


Consider what our country has 
gained through the spirit and ability 
of these men and women. 


No other country has produced of- 
fice workers of such alertness, am- 
bition and progressiveness. 


Nowhere else have such workers 
been so willing to improve their 
methods, so consistently eager to 
replace the old and slow with the 
new and quick. 

This has resulted in the creation of 
a huge office machinery industry of 
which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 
Army and Navy possess a supply 
of typewriters and other office ma- 
chines unmatched by any of the 
enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 


country possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants—déui/t to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


Day after day we read of deserved 
awards to factory workers . . . here 
is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. 


eAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare 
parts... as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make 
of office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and 
suggest methods for conserving their 
typewriters, adding and accounting 
machines and for operating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


HELPS SPEED THE NATION'S VICTORY 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Ave., 


New Yort, N.Y. 


GES ESPEE 


| from production lines to the war front 
| feel slighted in the trend of rising wages 
| and are looking to President Roosevelt 


| @ Unanswered— The 


Working for Uncle 


Ordnance inspectors of the 
Pittsburgh area, civil servants 
carry their wage plight to the 
President. Answer: Much silence 


The men and women whose 
approval sends bullets and artillc 


) 


for assistance. As Civil Service ordnance 
inspectors double-checking on war pro- 
duction, they call themselves “personal 
employees” of the Chief Executive. 

@ Letter to the “Boss’”—Their gricyance 
came to light in an appeal to the White 
House. Lacking umion organization, q 
handful of veteran inspectors in the 
Pittsburgh Army Ordnance District sent 
a letter to the ‘“‘boss.” 

Buttressing the appeal was the argu. 
ment that, whereas workers in private 
industry enforce pay hikes by strikes 
that interrupt war production, inspec: 
tors as civil servants are limited by _ 
to monthly salaries ranging from $]2 
to $160, plus only occasional overtime. 
Company checkers, working al 
the civilian Army employees ak 
forming virtually the same duti 


| paid two to three times as much wit 


the added advantages of organizat 


| @ All Would Be Effected—Althouch t 


petition represented only about 1,5 
men and women in the Pittsburgh ©: 
nance District, any reaction to thir 1 
quests would effect approximately 5 
inspectors employed in the other tw« 
ordnance districts. Under Civil Sen 
regulations, pay increases given 
group would be distributed through 
its classification. 

Presenting no ultimatum, the i 
tors wrote Mr. Roosevelt: 


Since we are too patriotic to force 


| issue of higher wages, it certainly mak« 


blood boil when unions and individua 
allowed to interrupt the war effort by strik 
and shutdowns to force their emplo 
pay them higher wages. 

So we are appealing to you, Mr: 
dent, as our Commander-in-Chief 
spected employer, to use your influe: 
see that your personal employees a1 
taken care of, 

Not that we are crying—because 
alize, maybe more than a lot of other p 
how much this war means to the fut 
the U.$.—but we cannot quite und 
why, just because we are governmen! 
plovees, we should suffer when the g! 


| majority of private employees have 


appeal ren 
unanswered a fortnight after the 


| was sent the White House, with « 
| copies going to appropriate Arm\ 


Congressional authorities. From | 
burgh Army Ordnance officers it 


| such reams of official silence as } 
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ONE SLAB—NINE BILLETS 


Nine true billets are cut from one 
!4)-in. slab by American Rolling Mill 
with one pass of the ten oxyacetylene 
fames of an Airco Radiagraph. New | 
highspeed cutting tips developed by 
Air Reduction are reported to be in- 
ceasing former flame-cutting speeds 
20% -30%. 


lave followed a request for a complete 
ct of plans of the Panama Canal. In 
fact, everybody concerned professed 
little knowledge of the incident. 


STOCKHOLDER-SUGGESTERS 


_ A new twist in management-stock- 
older relations is being given by George | 
A. MohIman, president of Package Ma- | 
chinery Co., Springfield, Mass. To his 

00 stockholders, he has written for 
uggestions on “‘what machines and | 
equipment should be developed for 
postwar markets.” | 

Over 30 replies to date contain prac- 
tical ideas. One suggests reasonably- 
priced bread-wrapping machinery for 
mall bakeries. Three of them foresee 
é postwar standing army and urge new 
machinery for automatically packing 
mall munitions. Eight others look for 
widening airplane and automobile mar- 
xets, suggest manufacture of machinery 
to produce their parts. Most of the 
replying stockholders compliment Mr. 
Mohiman on his initiative, and pledge 
future suggestions. 


| 
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“I'M WALKING ON AIR 
SINCE WE REPLACED 
‘SLOTTED WITH 

PHILLIPS SCREWS!” 


“AND DON'T FORGET! 
PHILLIPS SCREWS 
COST LESS TO USE™ 


Easier Work - Less Fatigue * No Production 
Slumps = 50% Less Assembly Time 
with Phillips Screws 


Take a man who is being asked 
to put his “all-out” effort into 
assembly work. 

You have been giving him slot- 
ted screws. Did you ever try to 
speed up using slotted screws? 
It’s just inviting trouble, that’s all; 
if you aren’t slow and cautious, 
you'll end up with split screw 
heads, screwdriver scars and loose 
assemblies. 

But give that fellow Phillips 
Screws and watch him go — par- 
ticularly if he was using a hand 
driver before. With Phillips he can 
drivers — electric or 


use power 


pneumatic — for there’s no danger 
of the driver point escaping from 
the screw recess. It’s just a matter 
of ... point the driver . . . and let 
her go. Phillips Screws drive straight 
automatically and can be “‘rammed 
home’”’ without danger of the heads 
splitting. 

No wonder a changeover to 
Phillips makes such a difference in 
output — quality —- and employee 
morale. And the big saving in time 
also means an average of 50°) sav 
ing in cost. 

Write to any of the firms listed 
below for further facts. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE You LEU (even av cowsn eeer) 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
° SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. 1, 


\ eland, Ohio 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. 
international Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Lamson & Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 
The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 


ope? 


Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, 
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MINIMUM RATE 


73sted... 


CEILING Price 


905 : 
ROOMS 


Today a minimum rate room at 
The Lexington costs exactly the 
same as it did in 1939! It’s still 
$4.00—and more than one-half 
the total number of rooms in 
“New York's Friendly Hotel” are 
now, as before, available at that 
ceiling price...all outside with 
combination tub and 
shower, circulating 
ice-water, full-length 
mirror, four-station 
radio. Home of the 
famous Hawatian Room, 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres, & Mag. Dir 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48th ST. N.Y.C. 


When Qstex, motors 
went to war 


. . « the fractional h.p. field 
gained a new, but well- 
| seasoned, dependable source 
NEW — because Oster electric 
motors had not previously been 
offered in the market. 


SEASONED — because Oster has 
been building similar motors for 
15 years, exclusively as original 
equipment for its own appliances. 


DEPENDABLE — because Oster’s 
peacetime requirements have always 
called for the very qualities which 
are essential in 
war applications. 
John Oster Mfg. Co. 

Racine, Wis. 

* 

SIZE RANGE 


-0024 to 
-25 HP. 
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WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIS 


| TheWeek’s Orders 


A digest of new federal 
rules and regulations affecting 
priorities, price control, and 
transportation. 


@ Services—OPA has begun distribution 
of Manual No. 2, “How the Price Reg 
ulation Applies to the Service ‘l'rades,” 
among the 600,000 service establish- 
ments to which it applies. Manual ex- 
plains how to arrive at maximum prices 
under the service trades regulation and 
is being distributed through all regional 
and state OPA offices, rationing boards, 
trade associations, and the press. 


@ Food—The Office of Price Administra- 
tion is rushing preparation of a new price 
regulation expected to relieve growing 
shortages among retail and wholesale 
outlets of many important food prod- 
ucts. The regulation, duc carly in 
October will allow increased prices to 
climinate squeezes between retail and 
wholesale prices and the prices those 
distributors pay producers. OPA adinits 
inflationary effect but explains necessity 
of lifting ceiling when producers’ prices 
had risen in March and there was no 
corresponding increase in distributors’ 
prices. As a result, distributors having to 
pay higher-than-normal prices, have re- 


fused to carry products effect 
squeeze, and housewives are 
to find shortages. 

Price ceilings—the first to b 
any fruit—will be placed o 
prunes and raisins at the gr 
under an OPA regulation so 
issued. 

Ripe olives have been added 
list of products which now 
packed in tin cans. (Amendn 
\MI-S1.) 

Hominy feeds, a by-product 
milling of corn used largely fo 
feeding, have been exempted from 
General Maximum Price Regu 
avoid dislocations in supplies. 
ment 26 to Supplementary Reg 
1, GMPR.) 


e Sugar—Rationing — regulatior 
been amended to provide more cquitabl 
geographical distribution of sugar and 
avoid crosshauling. Changes authori 
adjustment of present marketing zone 
but prohibit movement of sugar frog 
one zone to another. Deliverics of sug 
to primary distributors on orders or con 
tracts calling for delivery more tha 
three days after they are received of 
made are prohibited. (Amendiment | 
to Rationing Order 3.) 
Manufacturers who use sugar in fin 
ished products delivered to the U.S 
Army or Navy can qualify for replace 
ment of sugar even though actual deli 
ery is made by an intermediate con 


3- 


( 
OW 
vacy il 
beach 
Ameri 


FLAG WINNERS a 
tion di 
Now 
American Zine Co. of IMlinois Eric Forge Co. Selby, Battersby & Co. can be 
Monsanto, Tl. Eric, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa erous ! 
Budd Wheel Co. Isaacson Iron Works Specialty Screw Machine This 
Detroit, Mich. Scattle, Wash Products Co. ing m: 
Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co Kennecott Copper Corp. Lancaster, Pa weigh 
Geneva, Il. Bingham, Utah Western-Walker Co. tightly 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. Linde Air Products Co. Los Angeles, Cal. can a 
Pueblo, Colo Fast Chicago, II] Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. hours. 
Electro-Metallurgical Co. Marion Steel Shovel Co. Palmer, Mass. right | 
Niagara Falls, N. Y Marion, O. Wilson-Snyder Manufacturing or bar 
Enterprise Wheel & Car Corp. Richmond Shipyard Corp. Division One 
Bristol, ‘Tenn. Richmond, Cal. Braddock, Pa. vees’s 
(Earlier winners of the Army-Navy award for excellence in production will be found in This ; 
previous issues of Business Week.) . 
to im 
produ 
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ET OUT OF THE WAY, BOSSIE 


3-ton bombers will land here in a few hours! 


OSH, a cow can’t call a meadow her Peacetime research in U.S. Steel’s 174 In May a unit of United States Steel broke a world’s 
own these days! A camel has no pri- laboratory organizations has made it pos- sscendl by the maltigis leunching of Sour United 
i ‘ a dl tE b ble f; h ‘ Laie States destroyers in 50 minutes. In July three more 
acy in the desert! Even a crab on the sible for the nation to get the right steels destroyers were launched by the same company in 
beach may get chased away by a crew of for rigorous mechanized warfare. New a brief 28 minutes. . . these are in addition to other 
American soldiers building a full-fledged steels that make our destroyers’ turbines ships launched singly and in pairs. 
airfield overnight—thanks to a new inven- more powerful. New steels that help bring 


tion developed by U. S. Steel research. our bombers safely home. New steels that 
Now any piece of fairly leveled ground make our tanks the toughest on earth. 


can be an airport, even though it’s treach- Our enemies will learn to their sorrow 

erous sand or boggy pasture. that not only America at peace—but s UNITED 
This new “magic carpet” is a steel land- America at war—has a backbone of steel. 

ing mat made up of hundreds of light- ! STATES 

weight perforated sections that lock 

tightly together. One company of so'diers FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID Ss T E E L 

can assemble or dismantle it in a few \ 

hours. And the portable airfield travels oF ee ee 

nght up to the front by truck, railroad —_Since the war began in Europe, America’s annual —qmeRiCAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE 

or barge. steel capacity has increased nearly 8,000,000 tons. =§ company ~ CARNEGIE-LLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
One top Air Force officer called it “the _ ora mer alone adds more stesl than Japan's COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 

poRy GARE FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY - NATIONAL 


year’s greatest achievement in aviation.” 


. . ¢ TUBE COMPANY - OlL W PPLY MPANY Vu 
This invention has been made available OR WH SUPPLY CO SCULLY 


A new way of making bomb shelis (developed at a 


to impo steel thhelembees on wee plant of United States Steel and now being adopted STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY ~- TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 
- j r by other plants) speeds bomb production many & RANMROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 

Production will be speeded. times over. United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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A MILLER Message inspired by WPB’s helpful handbook, “Plant Efficiency.”* 


“Gramp” Yaeger’s typical of the 
thousands of skilled old-timers 
in industry ready and able to 
continue doing precision work 
-.. if you give them the kind of 
man-made daylight provided by 
the MILLER Continuous Wireway 
Fluorescent Lighting System... 
WPB says, “When old-timers are pro- 
vided with good lighting, tailored to their 
needs, it is frequently possible for them 


to keep on doing the precision work for 
which they are fitted.” 


MILLER 50 FOOT CANDLER or 100 FooT 
CANDLER will provide your plant with 
fine, man-made daylight . . . adequate, 


productive illumination evenly distrib- 
uted over every working surface. MILLER 
TROFFERS will duplicate that performance 
in your plant offices and drafting room. 

Better lighting will aetually make your 
workers see better, feel better, work bet- 
ter. It will help speed production, cut 
down spoilage, improve worker morale, 
reduce accidents, and give you a smooth- 
er-running plant. It is constructed to 
effect savings in critical materials ... in 
installation time and dollars ... and in 
power consumption. 

Just under 100 years of lighting exper- 
jence . . . working with incandescent, 
fluorescent and mercury vapor ... has 
enabled MILLER to offer through its en- 
gineers a lighting “expertness” which is 
at your command ... to provide the best 
type of lighting system for your business. 
Write or wire us today and we'll get on 
the job at once. 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS 


50 FOOT CANDLER 
100 FOOT CANDLER 


MILLER TROFFERS 
Continwous Wireway Fluorescent 
Lighting Systems 
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Boge COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844 


e MILLER offers a complete line of 
filament and fluorescent lighting equipment. 


. 
oe | 


| distributors’ top levels are determin 


tractor. 
Order 3. 
Ihe Army Exchange Servi 
Department, has been authori 
sue sugar purchase certificates | 
sugar used in products deli 
Army exchanges. (Amendme 
Rationing Order 3.) 


Amendment 12, to R 


e Green Tea—Importers, pach 
wholesale receivers must set asic 
requirements of government 

their entire inventory of green t 
is not packed in containers of 
less or in bags or tea balls. ‘T) 
effective without regard to exis! 
tracts, will make green tea, form 
fifth of the U.S. inports, unol 
here. (Amendment 3 to M-11] 


e Coffee—Because the reduction in gq 
tas of green coffee has cut the amo: 
of coffee in a 60-day supply, roasters 
permitted to increase inventorics t 
90-day supply. (Amendment 4 
M-135.) 


@ Fats and Oils—Freezing of an ak 
tional 25% of inventory stocks of co 
nut, babassu, and palm kernel! 
those who have 240,000 Ib. or more 
hand as well as 25% of future imp 
of these oils has been ordered. Acti 
is designed to add to nation’s st rch} C 
of high lauric acid oils (BW—Mar.28'42. 
Pp 34) vital as a source of glycerin¢ as Vi 
as for food products. (M-60-a 


e Packaging—W PB has set aside an ack 
quate supply of sheetings, flannels, p1 
cloth yarn fabrics, etc., for specihe 
food and agricultural uses under an 
der assigning an A-2 rating to orde: 
placed by dairy supply manufacture: 
textile converters, or cloth merchant 
Essential include packag 
cheese, production of milk straincrs ai 
filters, covering for tobacco seed be 
and shade-grown tobacco, and manufa 
ture of cotton picking sacks. (M-215 

Use of new or second-hand stce! shi 
ping drums has already been pro ibite 
for packing approximately 35 items al 
will be forbidden for about 200 adc 
tional food, chemical, and pet 
products after Nov. 13. This 
expected to conserve about 
tons of steel annually and thus 
thousands of drums for essential 
poses. (L-197.) 


uses 


} 
i 


e Apparel—Because comparative) 
manufacturers of fall and winter knitt 
underwear were delivering these wi! 
weight garments last March, th« 
period for the General Maximum 
Regulation, OPA has established s 
ceiling prices at manufacturing, \ ole 
sale, and retail levels. In general, man 
ufacturers’ prices are those at which or 
ders were booked during the period 


from Dec. 10, 1941, to Feb. 10, ~ 
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overtime, too! 


Portland women live, play and work in a topsy-turvy 
wartime economy. But they live better than ever, play 


harder than ever—and work overtime, too! 


Thousands of Portland women are active in war 
industries; whether they punch a timeclock or keep 
the home fires burning for a tin-hatted soldier-of-the- 
production-line, they get and SPEND a great big 


slice of the soaring payrolls of the Portiand Area. 


Portland has always been a good market. Now it's onth by month payrolls in the 


growing fast and solidly as Oregon's vast natural 


Portland Area are greater than 


resources are being developed into permanen those in the entire remainder of 
industries.. the state. In one year industrial 


In Portland 76% (112,129) of the daily Jgtrnal’s payrolls in Portland have tripled. 
circulation is concentrated and here The Jornal leads During the same period payrolls 


by 20,450 families! in the balance of Oregon’s 35 


counties increased only 20%. 


Portland’s Afternoon Newspaper 


PORTLAND..OREGON 3 


Represented by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, New York 


Chicago + Philadelphia + Detroit + Los Angeles + San Francisco 
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QUICK ACTION ON DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


SANDERSON & PORTER offer engineering services 
in connection with 


DESIGN «+ CONSTRUCTION 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS ¢ FINANCING 
VALUATIONS 


SANDERSON & PORTER 


ENGINEERS ano CONSTRUCTORS 


52 WILLIAM STREET 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


SHIPPING 
DEPT. 


SYSTEMS 


DRAFTING A split-second is all it takes to get complete talking 
DEPT contact with any department or office—or any number 
’ of them—when you use a BELfone! You just flip a 
switch at your elbow and instantly open a two-way 
conversation. No waiting for connections . .. no 
marking time for messengers . . . no switchboard 
tie-ups . . . no wasted steps ...no delays! BELfone 
helps speed war production by streamlining the work 
of production management! 
You can have any type of inter-departmental call 
system you want with standard BELfone units. Any 
number of stations; desk units or loudspeakers stations. 
STENOG- The BELfone system you need can be installed quickly 
and economically. Prices are mod- 
RAPHERS erate, operating costs are negligible. 
Write today for complete information. 


BELL SOUND SYSTEMS, Inc. 
1187 ESSEX AVENUE, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
EXPORT OFFICE: 5716 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


BEI fone INTERCOMMUNICATING 
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ship is engaged in operation of plants 
| with A-3 priority rating, all office 
| United Seamen’s Service. (Amendment 


cost plus last year’s percentage 
(Maximum Price Regulation 22 


' @ Construction — WPB’s Cons: 


Machinery Branch this week . 
reminded all owners of used < 

tion equipment that they must 

it at local WPB regional off 
Oct. 1 under terms of Limitatio: 
L-196. Furthermore, all changes 

ership and of usage, notably at t 
clusion of a present project, mus! 
ported within one week under t! 
lations providing for continuou: 


| tories. 


Blanket authorizations for mis 
ous construction work over a pe 


| six months are now available fo: 


tors of industrial plants, office bu 
apartment houses, hotels, and 


| “substantial buildings.” No projec . 


ing more than $5,000 can be incl: 


| applications for blanket permits 


WPB has revised project app! 


| form PD-200, which is used for 


ing priority assistance and authority to 
begin construction work. 


e Alcohol—For the benefit of whiske 
distilleries that are now converting the: 
facilities to the production of industria 
alcohol, sorely needed in the war effort 
(BW—Aug.15’42,p30), OPA has estab 
lished a special pricing formula and 
given the distilleries the option of selling 
either at maximum prices computed un 
der that formula or at prevailing mavi- 
mum prices. Basically the formula ¢ 


| tablishes a maximum price of 5(0¢ pei 


wine gallon for the basic SD2B formula 
of ethyl alcohol of 188-190 proof 
(Amendment 2 to Revised Price Sched- 
ule 28.) 


| @ Typewriters—Classification of 


eligible to buy both standard and por 
able machines has been consider 
broadened by OPA. Under omens 
amendment to the typewriter order, the 
following groups are eligible for stand 
ard machines: persons operating 
chant ships, prime contractors 
Army and Navy who are conducting 
air transport of military personnc 
supplies abroad, national ofhc« 
United Service Organizations, nationa 
office of United Seaman’s Service, Rex 
Cross for use in services to armed force 
labor unions and employers’ organiza 
tions producing war materials (BW- 
Sep.19’42,p8), manufacturers of 
tion and lubricating oils and hig] 
tune gasoline. 

Eligible to purchase portable ma- 
chines are labor unions and emplovers 
organizations, 60% of whose mem 


+ 


5 to Revised Rationing Order 4.) 
Moratorium on recall of typewnters 


| (BW-—Sep.19’42,p68) has been x- 


tended to apply to machines on renta 
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ll SWTURY MOTORS 


Huietly an Stay Continuously 


; Unseen= : on the Job 
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Up on the roof, these four Century 
proof Motors drive cooling tow 


oe aeRO ‘ se 
eee idden from view in the bases of machine tools — in base- 
; * ments, on the roof, in closets — on such equipment as 
stokers, air conditioning systems, refrigeration compressors, 
fans and blowers, Century Motors contribute to the top per- 
formance of every machine they drive. 
Day after day, in thousands of such varied applications, 
you'll find Century Motors standing the gaff of continuous 
Selncueue Squ peed sae performance, often on heavy duty 24-hour production. 
2 compressors When you assign a job to the proper Century Motor you 
ay amet fC can practically forget the motor is there, for quietly and 
unseen it will meet all reasonable demands, never asking 
for vacations or rest periods. 
ane There’s the correct Century Motor especially designed 
> and engineered for practically every kind of service known 
"oe to industry; in a wide variety of types and sizes from fractional 


to 400 horsepower. 


we 


ee ¥i VW 
B 
2 


f For the quick, dependable solu- 


: - C tion of any motor problem, get in 
Driving an air washer, this Cent h ith Ce 
horsepower Motor is rarely seen touch wi your nearest ntury 

never heard. Motor Specialist without delay. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street «+ St. Louis, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Be ae a 


< ates ee ; As Century constant s , continuous duty, open rated sleeve 
Hidden inside are two Century Motors bearing motors are mth me in quantities, you can usually expect 
that furnish the power. the promptest shipments of this motor type. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MOTOR AND GENERATOR MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
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A-C Tractors and Bulldozers help 
build roads and air fields. 


weer ad “rr 
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Allis-Chalmers equipment helps 
make cloth for Army and Navy. 


PUMPING LEAD 


Night Fighter in Action! Allis-Chalmers 
equipment is helping the U.S.A. build f 
and arm 185,000 planes in two years! ’ 


cj 


Metal for Bullets, Machine Guns, Planes...Water Sup 
for Cities —flow from Allis-Chalmers Equipment! 


| per LEAD for Night Fighters is mined and 


refined with the help of Allis-Chalmers 
equipment. 

So is steel for guns—aluminum for wings! 

And great pumps which deliver tons of pre- 
cious water to America’s cities are also among 
the 1,600 Allis-Chalmers products. 

The thousands of Allis-Chalmers employees 
in 8 great plants are proud that their effort aids 
production in every major U.S. industry. 

And in 65 cities Allis-Chalmers engineers are 
on call to help you produce more—not just with 
new machines, but with machines now on hand! 
ALLIS-CHALMERS Mra. Co., MitwavuKEEg, WIs. 


oe 


New Allis- Chalmers turbines add 
U.S. Industry’s growing power. 


ALLIS- Ch 


OFFERS EVERY MANUFACTURER EQUIPMENT AND ENGINEERIN( (Aric 


2 
ENGINES AND 


CONDENSERS 


VICTORY NEWS 


A New Fleet of Tugs is being b 
the U.S. Navy. Their principle duty 
towing of disabled vessels in rough sea 
The most powerful of their kind 
world, most of the tugs will be driver 
Allis-Chalmers electrical propulsion eq 
ment. Their electrical equipment includes 
Allis-Chalmers motors, generators 
control. 


FREE 
WRITE FOR 
YOUR COPY 

TODAY! 


New Handbook on Care of Motors. With 
motors operating 168 hours a week instead 
of 40 hours as formerly, most books 


motor care are seriously out-of-date 
. ‘ . ; A new handbook entitled “A Guid 
- , . , Wartime Care of Electric Motors” has just 
bes : been published by Allis-Chalmers. It takes 
%, . ' a new slant at motor care and is of great 
, a : p? value to war plant engineers and mainte 
& ge Cas £ : ‘ nance men, and particularly for training 
ue, Be new men. The book contains no advertising, 
€ : ; and is available upon request. 
é 
\ 


a 


Rush A-C Tractors to World Battle- 


fields. Thousands of gun-pulling Allis 
Chalmers track-type tractors will soon 
action in Russian and U.S. Forces oversea 
These tractors differ from Allis-Chalm 
regular commercial models only in ad 
tional equipment carried. The arm) 
sion of this tractor is also speeded 
somewhat over the commercial mode 


e 
tail 
~_ 


: FOR VICTORY 
ater for Millions! Allis-Chalmers pumps help keep many of America’s cities alive. . Buy United States War Bonds 
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IN’ ‘ATION TO HELP INCREASE PRODUCTION IN THESE FIELDS... 


INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 
WATER SERVICE & ROAD MACHINERY 


How to 
BOOST 
production ! 


This is another in the long line of 
Birdsboro Hydraulic Presses at work night and day in many 
of America’s giant aircraft factories .. . helping to boost 
production. 


Featuring the speed and perfect control that result from 
good design and sound engineering, this Birdsboro Hydraulic 
Press is helping to get more planes into the air faster. 


When yours is a press problem, it will pay you to rely 
on Birdsboro’s years of experience in designing hydraulic 
presses to meet many specific production needs. 


BIRDSBORO STEEL FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. * BIRDSBORO, PA. 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 
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| to various official branches of the 
and Navy. 


e Electric Light Bulbs—Less thar 
the types of electric light bulb 
lamps currently produced will be 
ufactured after Nov. 1 under a 
WPB order eliminating 2,000 
of varying voltage, wattage, color 
other construction specifications. 

| production is not curtailed, but 
types of bulbs in all categories 
candescent, fluorescent, and glov 
charge lamps are eliminated. ‘The \\ 

| estimates a saving of 7% on mat 
now consumed—650 tons of steel 

| 000 Ib. of solder, and 8,000 Ib. of t 

sten. In addition, approximate), 

| 300,000 man hours of direct labo: 

| be released for production of 
vacuum tubes and other war prod 
and about 325,000 sq.ft. of floor 
will be made available for manufacture 
of Army and Navy electronic de\ 
(Supplementary General Limitation Or 
der L-28-a.) 


| ® Frozen Materials—Idle or frozen ma- 

| terials sold under Priorities Regulation 
13 may be disposed of at prices com- 

| puted f.o.b. present location. Revi 
sion changes procedure under the 
inal arrangement when freight absorp 
tion caused a substantial reduction in 
seller’s net return on a sale. (Amend- 
ment 1 to Regulation 204.) 


@ Petroleum—Deliveries of all materials 
used in the production branch of the 
oil industry, including maintenance and 
repair, or used as operating supplies in 
other branches of the industry, havc 
been assigned A-l-a and A-2 preferenc 
ratings, under a new order effective un 
til Jan. 1, 1943. (P-98-b replacing P 
Form PD-200.) 

OPA in its drive against “black ma 
ket” gasoline transactions has mad 
illegal for a person to possess a rat 
book not issued to him or use one 
which he is not entitled to use. (Amend 
ment 10 to Ration Order 5-A.) 

The Office of Defense Transporta 
tion has released 8,400 tank cars for 
transportation of petroleum into the 
Eastern Seaboard district as a result of 
an order restricting use after Oct. 1!) 
of cars in short hauls to those given 
specific permission by ODT. (General 
Order ODT 7 


| @ Paper—Uniform licensing control over 
all distributors of woodpulp, newsprint, 
kraft paper, and other paper products 
has been established by OPA. (Supp!e 
mentary Order 19.) 


© Telephones—Private telephone serv- 
ices are covered by restrictions of the 
wire telephone limitation order. ‘This 
was made clear by W PB definition of 
the word “operator” in the order. (In- 


| terpretation 1 of L-50.) 
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Air Conditioning for a rivet 


..,and XOU! 


Silly? To air condition rivets? Not at 
all. When aluminum rivets are cooled 
to sub-zero temperatures they can 
be riveted faster and more perfectly 
... speeding up airplane production. 

Many of us think of air condition- 
ing only in terms of comfort for 
human beings. Yet today, air condi- 
tioning’s most important job is to 
keep the machines and materials of 
war industry at desired tempera- 
tures and humidities. 

To meet these wartime needs, 
revolutionary advances in air condi- 


tioning technique have been made. 
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Temperature and humidity are main- 
tained far more exactly than ever 
before. Equipment is more compact, 
more flexible. 

With the coming of peace, this 
experience will be applied to the 
making of improved air condition- 
ing equipment for all sorts of uses. 

Packaged air conditioners will be 
smaller, more compact, more eco- 
nomical—many more homes will 


have them. And in offices and fac- 
tories, air conditioning will lower 
costs and increase efficiency. Genera! 
Electric will be a logical source of all 
types of this new equipment for air 
conditioning, refrigeration, heat 
transfer and heating. 

Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 
422, General Electric Company, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


LABOR 


Thompson—Again 
Maker of automotive and 


aircraft parts gets over one 


labor hurdle but now it’s face to 
face with another. 


When the C.1.0.-United Auto Work- 
ers received a two-to-one whacking at 
both Cleveland plants of Thompson 
Products, Inc (BW —May9'42,p72), 
company officials had reason to believe 
their union troubles might be frozen 
until the war's end. Any such beliefs 
now have gone up in the smoke of new 
organizing drives. 

@ Alliance Dissolved—Obeving an order 
of the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Ihompson posted notices on its main 
plant bulletin boards stating that the 
Automotive and Aircraft Workers Alli 
ance, which termed a “‘company 
dominated union” by the National La- 
bor Relations Board and by the court, 
must be dissolved. ‘The company also 
notified the liquidated union officers 
that their A.A.W.A. contract was can- 
celed, and posted a bulletin addressed 
to employees declaring that wages, 
hours, working conditions, and seniority 
rights would remain unchanged. 

E.ncouraged by their court victory, 
C.1.O. organizers directed a new bar- 
rage of Thompson charges at the 
NLRB, naming both the parent com- 
pany and its booming Cleveland subsid- 
iary, ‘Thompson Aircraft Products Co., 
familiarly known as “Tapco.” ‘The Air- 
craft Workers Alliance at ‘Tapco, al- 
leged the C.1.O., is “a company union 
offshoot of the A.A.W.A.” Although 
the Alliance won the NLRB election 
at ‘Tapco last May, it has not been 
given official NLRB recognition pend- 
ing a hearing on the C.1.O. allegation 
that Thompson interfered with the 
election 
e “Different Kind of Company”—The 
Thompson plant bulletin, affirming 
wages and hours as usual, also stated 
that ‘Thompson Products would con- 
tinue to be, as the firm slogan puts it, 
“a different kind of company.” Ed Hall, 
C.1.O. organizer, seized upon this state- 
ment as an indication that the company 
“means to continue its antilabor, com 
pany unionism practices.” He sent a 
copy to the NLRB with charges that 
‘| hompson was trying to circumvent the 
court order. 

The company, said Raymond Living- 
stone, will continue to post anv notices 
it believes of value in informing the 
workers of ‘T. P. policy. Replying to 
Hall's complaint that the company re 


Was 
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fused to recognize the U.A.W. as bar- 
gaining agent for its members, Living 
stone said the company would not rec 
ognize the U.A.W. or any other union 
which did not represent a majority of 
the workers in the plant. 

eA New Organization—Another figure 
in the ‘Thompson picture, A. Milton 
Roemisch, attorney for both A.A.W.A. 
and A.W.A., announced the organiza 
tion of a new independent union, the 
Brotherhood of Independent Workers. 
Roemisch said the “independent, labor- 
minded workers at Thompson voted out 
the C.I.O. two to one,” and the new 
organization was a spontancous develop 
ment. 

Hugh Sperry, regional NLRB direc- 
tor, said he would look into Hall's 
charges that the company is secretly 
backing the B.I.W. He indicated the 
NLRB might give Thompson another 
hearing next month, perhaps consoli 
dating all the C.I.O. complaints  in- 
volving both ‘Tapco and 'T. P. 


CLASSROOMS DEPLETED 


Teen-age sons, brothers, and nephews 
are taking on war jobs in Detroit where 
relatives left off—thereby posing a worry 
for Board of Education officials, who 
fear that the lure of quick money may 


deprive thousands of youngster 
Through June this y« 
permits were issued to 24,84] | 
girls compared with 19,473 d 
of last vear. Boys got 14,39] 
against 13,647 in all of 194 
gitls got 10,450 compared wit 
last vear. 

Inasmuch as the public scl 
rolled only about 80,000 boys 
last vear in high school grade 
port indicates that nearly one 
three students is working. Furt 
$0,000 figure was 6,000 lower t 


cations 


of the previous year, despite an 
in city population, indicatir 
pupils are turning from part-t 
full-time work. 


Rival for C. I. U. 


Guided by an antaconis 
of Matt Smith, another group of 


independents launches national 


organizing effort in Michigan. 


Lhe advantages of grouping 
pendent labor bodics into a 
oiganization, as stressed by thx 
ference of Independent Unions 
Aug.1°42,p53), have inspired si 
tion by still another group. At | 
Rapids, Mich.. a number of indep 
bodies (reportedly 16) met in a 
of secrecy and laid the ground\ 


—--.— 


<a —— 


SB ALABAMA “DRY 


~ 


Ten thousand employees of the Ala- 
bama Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Co. 
in Mobile drew their pay while the 
staved away from their jobs last week. 
They were protesting a 5¢ ferry toll 
tor crossing the Mobile River. For- 
merly the ferry service, operated by 


the company. had been free. ‘11 hes 
were back at work this week with 
their protest before the National \\ ar 
Labor Board, but Washington was 


worried about the bad morale situa 


tion which their tightfistedness had 


indicated. 
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Whipple Jacobs, presi- 
dent, handing first 
war bond dividend to 
Belden stockholder, 
Mrs. Wom. R. Kerr, Jr. 


The Belden War Bond-or-Cash Dividend Plan 


nets 10.6% subscription for war bonds on 
first offer to Belden stockholders 


directors of Belden Manufacturing Com- 

pany, inspired by the success of payroll allot- 

ment plans in the sale of war bonds, voted at their 

August 3, 1942, meeting to offer Belden stockholders 

an option to accept all or part of the current dividend 

in war bonds or stamps. This offer was prompted by 
a twofold desire: — 


Ist—To give additional aid to the campaign of 
diverting income ...dividends as well as payrolls 
...to the purchase of war bonds; 


2nd—To stimulate free enterprise in war bond 
buying and thereby perhaps make unnecessary the 
use of compulsory methods im financing the war. 


To facilitate this action, Belden directors set the 
dividend at 37%c a share, a figure which gave stock- 
holders of every fifty share unit a return exactly equal 
to the purchase price of a $25.00 (maturity value) 
bond. The offer indicated that unless the bond sub- 
scription blank, enclosed with the dividend notice, 
was returned within twenty-one days the dividend 
would be paid automatically in cash. 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr. made the following comment on the Belden 
Plan—“The salary allotment plan has met with 
widespread acceptance and we hope that the new 
method for reaching stockholder income meets with 
equally favorable public approval.” 

Upon hearing of the action taken by Belden direc- 
‘tors to promote the sale of war bonds to stock- 
holders, W. P. Witherow, president of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, made the following 
statement: 


“I am highly enthusiastic about the patriotic and 
economically sound approach you have taken in mak- 
ing your dividend payments payable in the form of 
war bonds. I am hopeful that many other companies 
will follow in your footsteps.” 


Sterling Morton, president of the Illinois Manu- 
facturers’ Association and member of the Illinois 
War Savings Staff, said, “Congratulations to the 
Belden Manufacturing Company for its patriotic and 
enterprising action in taking the lead in offering to 
pay dividends in war bonds and stamps. I shall bring 
it to the attention of all members of the association.” 


Belden stockholders subscribed for a total of 
10.6 per cent of the dividend payment in war bonds 
and stamps. Some stockholders remitted additional 
cash to permit them to purchase war bonds of 
greater value than the amount of their dividends. 
The patriotic spirit with which Belden stockholders 
responded to the Plan is indicated not only by their 
substantial subscription for war bonds but also by 
their many written comments, one of which follows 
in part: “J think this is a splendid idea! Please con- 
tinue to give us this privilege.” 

The results of the Belden War Bond-or-Cash 
Dividend Plan demonstrate that, if given conven- 
ient facilities for purchasing war bonds, corporation 
stockholders respond in the same patriotic manner 
as corporation employees to the voluntary allot- 
ment of income for bond purchases. The Belden 
Plan therefore provides a practical and effective 
means of establishing a closer community of in- 
terest between stockholders and employees. 


Treasury department officials have estimated that 
similar plans, if generally adopted by corporation 
directors, could increase War Bond sales by as 
much as $500,000,000 a year. Full details concern- 
ing the operation of the Belden War Bond-or-Cash 
Dividend Plan will be forwarded on request. 


PRESIDENT 


BELDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 3x CHICAGO 
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HECKER tool engineers speak your language; “Boost 
production, but don’t slight quality.” They’re continually 
satisfying this demand in the many airplane and war- 
production plants where HECKER tooling service is 
employed. They're satisfying it, too, in our plant, where 
we're making precision parts for the country’s leading 
airplane manufacturers. 

Many HECKER tools, jigs and fixtures go to work right 
here on this production. This means that HECKER tool 
engineers—tops in their profession—have a chance to see 
their designs on the job. They profit by this intimate contact 
with the men and the machines turning out these products. 
You profit because HECKER-designed tools, jigs and fix- 
tures are better producers wherever they’re put to work. 

Do you need the assistance of men of this caliber? We’ll 
gladly send them into your plant to help on your tooling 
problems. Write A. W. Hecker, 1974 East 66th Street, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF TOOLS, JIGS 
AND FIXTURES - - - FABRICATORS OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 
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| tion of the briquetting equipment 


| a loose federation. And _interc +); Le’ 
7 7 


enough, the already established 
and the new national group ai 
headed by two bitter rivals for 


tool and die worker support. ‘Th . 
has as its temporary head \ trict 
Smith, secretary of the Mechanic. | work 
cation Society of America (BW 9?) 
'42,p78). The as yet unnamed conv’ 

which met at Grand Rapids wa 
| together by J. J. Griffin, head Phe 
| Society of ‘Tool and Die Crafts & . 
Evidently the Grand Rapids etiort y: ized ! 
national organization grows ventio 
| out of the violent animosity bety the un 
M.E.S.A. and S.T.D.C. First Simi mem? 
declared that the C.1.U woul Distr 
entry to a “company-dominated L. Le 


like the craftsmen. Griffin prompt Murra 


denied company ties, added, “we eW a 
have nothing to do with anythin; forme! 
moted by Matt Smith, anyway we. cat 
@ National Bureau Discussed — | namnec 
said he envisioned establishmen i C 
| national service bureau for indepen ' . ‘ 
member unions as a result of the G: - se 
Rapids meeting. ‘The bureau w ’ Wa 
likely be located at Washington alien 
It would set forth to the Natio: aahed 
Labor Relations Board and the Natio: ae ’ 
War Labor Board that substantia! m Lact 5] 
bership backed the complaint otf ont t 
member union—thereby insuring inte 
cal consideration, a primary fa wun 
both the new organization and ( oi es 
left tl 
es the n 
7am NL 
i, at , 
“tj 


IRON ORE BRIQUETTES 


Frank Holz of Cleveland, with a back- 
ground of several years’ experierce m 
coal briquette-making, claims to |iav¢ 
hit on a “binder” for briquetting iron 
ore. If he can prevent iron ore from 
disintegrating at temperatures be low 
the melting point, he has a method 


; Sinc 
which will prevent expensive flue cust ‘ 
; Ange 
in blast furnaces. One steel company, 
P a ae on 
Holz said, has agreed to a test installa r | 
ves 
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‘Lewis Foes Unite 


After seceding from Dis- 
ict 50, gas, coke, chemical 
workers Organize new union at 
convention in Niagara Falls. 


The National Council of Gas, Coke 

& Chemical Workers formally organ- 
ized this week at its first national con- 
vention in Niagara Falls, birthplace of 
the union. It was in Niagara Falls that 
members of the United Mine Workers’ 
District 50 locals broke with the John 
L. Lewis regime during the Lewis- 
Murray fight. 
e Wagner Elected—Martin Wagner, 
former president of District 50 and 
organizer of the council last June, was 
named president of the new national 
council, which will seek a charter from 
the C.I.O., when that group holds its 
national convention in’ Boston in 
November. 

Wagner cast the lone dissenting vote 
when the U.M.W. policy committee 
ousted C.1.O. President Philip Murray 
as a vice-president of the mine workers 
last spring. During the convention he 
was the subject of several verbal and 
printed attacks which he said would 
have no influence on the workers. Wag- 
ner said 20,000 of the 28,000 who have 
left the U.M.W. are now members of 
the national council. 
¢ NLRB Decision Helped—he council 


PRODUCTION HAZARD 


Since thousands of good looking Los 
Angeles gals have taken their places 
ou airplane production lines, execu- 
tives have discovered that slowdowns, 
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convention was attended by 135 dele- 
gates from ‘Texas, Missouri, Illinois, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
and several Southern states. 

The Council might have been still- 
born were it not for a National Labor 
Relations Board declaration which came 
as the delegates were assembling. Here- 
tofore NLRB has refused to intervene 
in jurisdictional disputes, leaving such 
quarrels to parent labor groups for set- 
tlement. The council is a product of a 


jurisdictional conflict and if its fate were | 
left to its parent, the miners’ union, | 


it could never hope for independent 
status. 


@ On Employer Petition—But NLRB, | 


in a series of decisions on cases arising 
out of the confused relationship be 
tween the council and the miners union, 


asserted its right to order elections and | 


designate the bargaining agency where 


a union schism has disturbed the or- | 


derly processes of collective bargaining. 
It is noteworthy that NLRB took this 
action in response to an employer 
petition (Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co.). 

The board’s stand will guarantee 
units of the new council a place on 


a collective bargaining ballot and will | 


ensure certification if a majority of em- 
plovees in the polled plant indicate a 


preference for a council affiliate. If | 


Martin Wagner’s claims about the 
council’s strength are true, John Lewis’s 
power in the gas, coke, and chemical 
industries will be wiped out. 


strikes, and absenteeism aren’t the 
only explanations for lost man-hours. 
Innocent bare or silken legs can help 
Hitler by taking men’s minds off their 
jobs. Girls are urged to de-glamorize 


their figures with slacks and overalls, | 


Wartime Structures 


Use Wood, Profiting 
- by Past Performance 


WOOD STRUCTURES go up easily 
and fast, speeding construction 
that is vital to our war effort. 
Wood combines its own high 
insulating value with structural 
strength. Its use releases scarce 
materials for combat equipment. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER* adds per- 
manence—ability to resist decay 
and termite attack — assuring 
long postwar life for wartime 
structures. It adds little to first 
cost, is light, strong and resilient. 
Upkeep costs will be low in years 
to come, making money ordi- 
narily needed for maintenance 
available for other purposes. 


DECISIONS TO USE Wolmanized 
Lumber for these wartime struc- 
tures are based on service 
records covering the past six- 
teen years. They prove that this 
vacuum-pressure impregnated 
wood is able to stand up on the 
tough jobs. 


POSTWAR PLANNING wisely in- 
cludes the use of Wolmanized 
Lumber as a barrier against 
decay and termite attack. We'll 
gladly send you data on where 
and how it is being successfully 
used. Write American Lumber 
& Treating Company, 1656 
McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


“Registered trade mark 


WOLMANIZED 


LUMBER 
ak 
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Can you make 
it better 


in MAINE? 
ws 


WRITE FOR 
THIS 
FREE BOOK 


® This new book throws new light 
on Maine —as an industrial state. 
For years, thousands of people have 
thought of the Pine Tree State as a 
place te play. Many successful man- 
ufacturers know Maine as an ideal 
place to work. 


© “Industrial Maine” brings together 
the important facts about Maine as a 
place to make things. From paper to 
metal —from pickles to wood... 
there is a variety of successful in- 
dustry in Maine. This new book 
covers the power faciliies — the 
friendly attitude of labor—the plen- 
tiful natural resources—and the 
just taxes. 


@In addition to Maine’s industrial 
bent for business——fast, economical 
transportation puts Maine products 
in the distribution centers of the 
East overnight. 


®@ Maine offers much to manufactur- 
ers who are decentralizing or seek- 
ing new plants for quick production. 
There are advantages that can’t be 
matched elsewhere. Write for the 
free book. Address the Maine Devel- 
opment Commission, Room 9-B, State 
House, Augusta, Maine. 


DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 
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ERICAN 
Pietanes é 
ancome 
teountable 
veme 
ceimodating 


EDERATION 
reterasl 
aithfel 
idelity “ 
orbesrance 
reedom 


ABOR- 

a 
ciaership 
egitimate 


égical 
asting 


ORGANIZED MUD-SLINGING 


Home-going employees of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J., 
were handed this leaflet recently by 
A.F.L. organizers. A.F.L. and C.1.O. 
competition for members has often 
been marked by mud-slinging, but 
government officials familiar with 
umion campaign literature brand this 


OMMUNIST 
enspiracy 
ontret 
onfiscate 
upidity 
ompuision 


NTERNATIONAL 
nteleranc® 
njustice 
nsincerity 
naurrection 
mposter 


RGANIZATION 
atiaw . 
ppression 
ffensive 
pjectionsble. 
utrageous. 


a new low in scurrility. An employer 
expressing such sentiments would be 
violating federal law. Two weeks ago, 
the National Labor Relations Board 
began to show ‘an interest in unfair 
union Campaigning. It condemned 
the “reprehensibility” of A.F.L.’s or 
ganizing campaign at Curtiss-Wright 
Buffalo plant but refused to nullit 
a collective bargaining poll. 


Alcoa Edict Sticks 


NWLB stands its ground, 
and union accepts ruling that 
caused strike threat. Plants will 
negotiate on pay inequalities. 


Agreement of the C.1.O. aluminum 
union to negotiate wage adjustments 
with Aluminum Co. of America on a 
] Cc: ] } ic av I > } . Ik > ac 
ocal basis may be chalked up as a 
National War Labor Board victory 
BW —Aug.29’42,p57). Not only did 


| the board brave a strike threat in the 


vital war industry by rejecting gener 
pay demands, but it also brought the 
union smartly to heel after a month ot 
sword rattling. 
@ A Closed Conference—How tlic lat 
ter was accomplished remains a secret 
between the board and the Aluminum 
Workers of America, but the record 
shows the dispute is to be ironed out 
on NWLB’s original pattern. Un 
known quantity of the agreement ) 
wrapped up in proceedings of a closed 
conference which the board had with 
A.W.A. leaders. 

A known factor, however, was the 
board’s demand for immediate scttle- 
ment during joint and separate mee 
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tO ACTOSS WATER: fast. 


While Husbands, 
of our armed forces, girls build war materials for their use. 
Shown here is one section of the General Tire pontoon 
factory, with finished pontoons in upper right background. 


Brothers, Sweethearts wear the uniforms 


VICTORY WILL COME 


These Giant “Hot Dogs” are ‘used to brace the General 
pontoons when supporting a bridge for heavy equip- 
ment. In an emergency, they can be quickly detached 
and the pontoons used as boats to carry up to 20 men. 


cae iS asl 


WITH THE RUBBER You SAVE 


SLEEPLESS SITDOWN 


Four sleepy steelworkers (who weren’t 
too sleepy to pose for pictures) were 
these union committeemen after a 
37-hr. “sitdown” in the front office to 
force action on grievances at the Park 
Works of the Crucible Steel Co. in 
Pittsburgh. The unprecedented con- 
ference began when the committee 
plunked themselves down in plant 
manager Samuel Jackson's office, an- 
nouncing they would not budge until 


satisfaction was given on a long list of 
grievances. The manager was equal to 
the occasion and during the ensuing 
day and a half, all went sleepless and 
ate food brought into his office. No 
outgrowth of the “sitdown” was the 
company’s announcement two days 
later than it would extend voluntarily 
the 44¢-a-day wage increase and other 
benefits included in the “Little Steel” 
award (BW —T]ul.25'42,p80) to its 
12,000 workers in Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, and New Jersey. 


ings with company and union repre- 
sentatives at Washington. At the same 
time, NWLB refused to alter its Aug. 
18 ruling, which refused A.W.A. de- 
mands for a $l-a-day pay hike but 
granted union security and ordered ex- 
isting wage inequalities and sub-stand- 
ard rates negotiated in each of the 
seven plants under contract to the 
union. Union security gave the A.W.A. 
the first benefit even approaching a 
union shop in the aluminum industry. 
e@ Applying the Yardstick—The board 
applied its Little Steel yardstick (BW 
—Jul.22’42,p80) in rejecting the pay 
demand on grounds that aluminum 
workers already had received increases 
exceeding 15% since Jan. 1, 1941, base 
date for the formula. Backing its stand, 
the NWLB published a table of 1941 
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and 1942 average hourly wages paid in 
the seven involved plants as follows: 
Plant Jan. 1941 Feb. 1942 


Alcoa, Tenn 60.3 cents 79.5 cents 
Badin, N.C 5 81.7 
Bauxite, Ark 2.3 75. 
Detroit . ] $1.02. 
Edgewater, N. J....... 5 
Fairfield-Bridgeport, 

el (eae A 
New Kensington, Pa... 81.1 
@ Union’s Challenge—Apparently using 
a different measuring rod, the union 
challenged the board’s contentions and 
summoned to Pittsburgh leaders of the 
seven locals to plot a course of action. 
After hearing pleas of Army, Navy, and 
other government authorities to pro- 
ceed cautiously, the union committee 
decided on a membership referendum. 

Ten days after the decision . was 


handed down, the union local 
mously voted to reject it. A.W 

ident Nick A. Zonarich clai) 
thus was vested with power 
32,000 workers from the plants 

deemed it necessary. The uni 
er’s plan to seek the aid of P 
Roosevelt in the dispute never 1 
ized. 

© Company’s Position—The 
meanwhile, accepted the direc 
der protest only as “a war m 
Personnel Manager M. M. A 
informed the union that he 

committee were ready to open 
sions when the union accepted N 
decision. Zonarich countered y 
demand that the company sub 
rejected pay increase to negotiat 

At the same time, Zonarich \ 
busy by an insurrection in the 
home camp at New Kensington 
Sep.12°42,p116). Local Presiden: 

R. Lawson contended that the ; 
tional chieftain had no power t 
walkout. The rebellion subsided w; 
out a showdown, and Lawson later 
nounced his statements had been | 
“personal” thoughts. 

@ Called to Washington—Several wee! 
of sparring between company and unio: 
followed before a date was set for dj 
cussion of the dispute. On the eve 
the conference, cate both 
were hailed to Washington. 

The Washington meeting resulted ir 
two days of secret joint discussions at 
Pittsburgh, where the union announce: 
it had accepted the month-old ruling 
and had agreed to negotiate as the 
NWLB directed. The settlement wa 
subject to local ratification, the unio: 
asserted. 

When plant-by-plant negotiations arc 
finally started, prime subject will | 
wage inequalities and substandard rates 
which NWLB defined as “any unusua 
or unreasonable discrimination in wages 
(1) between jobs in the same plant 
(2) between comparable jobs in 
same locality; and (3) between compat 
able jobs in the same industry.” 

@ What It May Mean—Industry obse 
ers pointed out that under the secon¢ 
point, the union could come in for 2 
5¢-an-hour boost to bring Alcoa \ 

in line with neighboring stecl 
tries. Steel has been the tradit 
leader of aluminum pay trends a1 
NWLB definition, qualifies as 1 

ing comparable jobs. 

Elimination of interplant wage dif 
ferentials would extend such a g 
mills having no labor competition from 
steel, it was said. The current st 
Alcoa pay is 73¢ an hour, with 
boost after six-months’ service. 

Indications were that the 
would seek to have any pay co 
mises made retroactive to last I< 
when the dispute arose. Some onk 
felt that this might eventuate 
other trip to NWLB. 
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“Z-@-o-m! ... and down he goes ‘cHop-cHoP.’ Savvy—old timer?” 


a TIME a Jap plane goes 
down in flames, you can chalk 
up another victory for American 
air conditioning. Yes, air condi- 
tioning! You may think of itas“cool 
comfort”. But it’s something 
very different... for the enemy. 


For air conditioning is one of 
the tools airplane manufacturers 
use to step up the fighting per- 
formance of our war birds... to 
roll them off production lines 
in ever increasing numbers. At 
least 24 parts are made better 
and faster with Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration. 


Propellers, engines, instruments, 
safety glass, bomb-sights, radio 
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parts, parachutes and high octane 
gasoline... for example. Even the 
rivets which hold a plane together 
are ‘pre-shrunk”’ by refrigeration 
so they will not loosen in the sub- 
zero cold of the stratosphere. 


What does Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning do in war plants? By 
controlling humidity, it assures 
uniform production... prevents 
corrosion of machined parts. By 
guarding temperatures, it limits 
expansion and contraction... 
makes parts fit together with 
precision. By removing dust and 
grit, it protects their surfaces. 

Day and night, in plants the 
country over, Carrier “indoor 
weather” is helping make su- 


perior planes, tanks and guns. To- 
morrow it will help to give the 
world better products for peace. 

Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


The Navy “E”, one af the U. S. 
Navy's most coveted honors, was 
awarded to Carrier Corporation 
for excellence in war production. 


Carrier 


ALR CONDITIONING 


REFRIGERATION 


\ 


—> “The new production 
schedule is over our heads 
unless brake slipping can be 
eliminated on our machines. 
Our present types can’t take 
high pressure without ausxil- 
iary ter equipment.’ 


“Pll have our engineers 
check on @ more power- 
ful brake before they 
Sreese the new machine 
designs.’ 


is erratic 
brake-timing 
slowing your 


P-oduction? 


. Now we're licking the 
slipping-brake problem 
with the powerful new 


Magdraulic 
Electric Brakes 


© If braking inefficiencies are going to 
prove a drag on production from new ma- 
chines investigate the Magdraulic Electric 
Brake before you freeze designs. 

“GO” and “STOP” electrically 
@ The extraordinary torque developed 
within the Magdraulic Electric Brake itself 
produces unusual stopping force. Power 
overloads can be handled without auxiliary 
beoster equipment. 
@ One operator of i injec tion moulding ma- 
chines immediately stepped up production 
of a plastic plane part > chalga over to 
Magdraulic + lectric Brakes. 
@ Our engineers are at your service for 
any brake problem. 
Address inquiries to 


Dept. 13. 
MAGDRAULIC 


rakes come in three sizes 
for operation at 6 volt direct 
current. 
MAGDRAULIC Control- 
ters can be operated with 6 
wolt or 12 volt source of 
current. 


EMPIRE ELECTRIC BRAKE CO. 


MAGDRAULIC 
aa BRAKES 


Electric 


© NEWARK, N. J. 
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41 Cases Into One 


NWLB tries new tactics in 
effort to resolve remaining steel 
company wage controversies 
with a quick showdown. 


A new technique for mass settlement 
of cases involving issues which come 
under established policy has been de 
vised by the National War Labor Board. 
It aims to end ineffectual collective bar- 
gaining and bring uniformity once again 
to the wage rates of the basic steel 
industry. 

@ Show-Cause Order—The NWLB took 
the unusual action of giving +1 steel 
companies employing 200,000 workers 
10 days in which to show cause why 
the pay of their employees should not be 
increased by 54¢ an hour, or 44¢ a day, 
retroactive to Feb. 15. There is no 
dispute between the companies and the 
C.1.O.’s United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica over the amount of the wage boost, 
but there is considerable controversy 
over making the increase retroactive. 
Here the issues are the same as those 


| decided, 8 to +, in the Big Steel case. 


The board has, in fact, attached a copy 
of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. rul- 


| ing as the proposed directive order to 


| supported by 


; | which the companies must give their 


reasons for objecting. 

e@ Companies’ Position—Root of the 
trouble is that the steel] union, when it 
was seeking $l-a-day wage advances 
from the four Little Steel companies 
last winter did not, at the same time, 
serve on all the other steel companies 
the required written notice of intention 
to reopen the wage contract. The steel 
companies contend, and in this they are 
the NWLB emplove T 
members, that they should not be re- 
quired to grant retroactive pay before 
the expiration of their contracts, which 
was months after the February contro- 
versy in Little Steel. 

The NWLB majority and Philip 
Murray's steel union assert, however, 
that the companies not involved in the 
Little Steel case knew all along that the 
wage ruling in Bethlehem, Republic, 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and Inland 
would, in accordance with traditional 
procedure, be the pattern for all the 


| industrv. 


@ Majority’s Contention — One point 
stressed by the NWLB majority in the 
Big Steel tuling was that the union had 
on Feb. 15 publicly announced in a 
news release that it would seek the 
same $1] a day from all the steel com- 
panies if it won in Little Steel. NWLB 
called this “substantial” notice. 

In the background of the Big Steel 
case and the present controversy was a 
reported promise by the President to 
Mr. Murray. Mr. Roosevelt—so the re- 


PRINTING WAGE CHAIRMAN 
Alexander Meiklejohn will preside 


over a committee of 27, 
employers, employees, and the public, 
to study economic conditions in the 
printing and publishing and allied 
graphic arts industry as a basis for fix- 
ing a minimum wage rate under thc 
Wage-Hour Act. The committee will 
hold its first meeting in New York 
City on Sept. 28. Empowered to rec 
ommend a pay rate between 3(¢ and 
40¢ an hour, the committee has been 
directed to set a scale which “will not 
substantially curtail employment in 
the industry.” 

Meiklejohn, now 70 years old, is 
principally known for his educational 
experiments at the University of Wis 
consin Experimental College. Al 
though many of his former deste 
are highly placed in the Administra- 
tion, this is the first time that the New 
Deal has got him to accept an impor- 
tant post. 


represciiting 


+ 


port ran—said that he would see t 
that the steel wage boost was uniform 
throughout the industry if Mr. Murray 
would take the 54¢ wage boost ordered 
by the board in Little Steel. This Mr. 
Murray did reluctantly. 

@ Stalemate—Despite the NWLB 

ing on the identical issues in Big St 
other major steel companies, such 
Jones & Laughlin, have continued to 
refuse the 54¢ raise retroactive to | 


15 (BW —Sep.19°42,p22). Because | 
gotiations at J. & L. and 40 other coi- 
panies have bogged down, NW1B 


adopted the mass settlement form! 
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MARKETING 
NewHomeLibrary 


Woolworth books achieve 
department status as advent of 
3 69¢ series is announced in 
another advertising venture. 


When F. W. Woolworth Co. broke 
varicty chain store precedent three 
months ago with a week-long, nation- 
wide advertising campaign (BW—Jun. 
20'42,p63), the test was successful, but 
predictions were that there would be no 
mmediate followups. 

‘Two weeks ago, however, Woolworth 

took a full-page color advertisement on 
the back of the American Weekly to 
announce something brand new. 
e An Available Line—The company was 
adding to its 35,000 items one which 
could appear uniformly in its 1,864 U. S. 
stores even though war made uncertain 
the country-wide availability of other 
merchandise. The addition was the New 
Home Library. 

Constituting an entirely new depart- 
ment in today’s grown-up 5¢ and 10¢ 


store (books hitherto were mere appur- 
tenances to other departments), this 
library is a series of 40 nonfiction books 
tailored to the interests of Woolworth 
customers and priced at 69¢. New titles 
will be added monthly and, like the first 
40, will fall broadly into the “self- 
help” classification—““World History at 
a Glance,” “How to Dance,” ‘*Mathe- 
matics for Everyday Use”; others on how 
to appreciate music, take care of a baby, 
write letters, and tell fortunes. 

@QOn a Middle Level—Al] are a few 
levels above the “How to be the Life 
of the Party” type of correspondence 
course, and several notches below the 
textbooks for a college survey course. 
Advertising copy reads, “Books on his- 
tory, science, mathematics, psychology, 
music, practical handbooks, game books, 
books to save you time and money.” 
All can be manufactured without scarce 
materials, and sold without restriction 
under the General Maximum Price Reg- 
ulation. 

Publisher of these books, and joint 
planner and promoter, is the Garden 
City Publishing Co., subsidiary of Dou- 
bleday, Doran & Co., mass merchan- 
diser of books and exponent of coopera- 
tive advertising. ‘The $20,000 insertion 
in the American Weekly was jointly 
placed though it carried only the Wool- 
worth signature. 


@ No Sudden Notion—Customers have 
been buying children’s books from the 
chain for years. In 1938, two years afte: 
the old Five-and-Dime had broken 
through its 20¢ top price and had def 
nitely emerged as the limited price va 
nety chain, Woolworth began selling 
Doubleday Doran’s Triangle books, 39¢ 
fiction reprints. The company was ex 
perimenting, with something like the 
New Home Library already in mind. 
Garden City began collecting titk 
early in 1940, commissioning a dozen 
especially for the series and lining up 
reprints previously available only in $+ 
to $5 editions. Roget's Thesaurus, for 
example, formerly $3, looks like a best 
seller for the New Home Library, espx 
cially since the books appeared in the 
school-opening season. 
@ Other Books—Ihe Triangle books. 
upped to 4%¢ last summer, are being 
plugged by both publisher and retaile: 
along with the new library series. Onh 
other forerunner of the new Woolworth 
department was the special edition of 
H. G. Wells “Outline of History” which 
Doubleday published inexpensively in a 
three-volume set for the 1940 Christ 
mas trade. Woolworth plugged this in 
one-minute spot radio announcement: 
placed by Lynn Baker Co., which also 
handles the chain's current advertising 
In physical appearance, Woolworth’ 


WHERE POPULATION 


Registration for sugar rationing, May 4-7, 1942, indicated that 210 counties increased 
in population at least 10% over the two-year period. 


POPULATION INCREASES 
APRIL 1940—MAY 1942 


[__} 10% to 20% 
VB 20% to 40% 
GB 50% and over 


Doto Office of Price Administration. 


HAS INCREASED SINCE THE LAST CENSUS 


© BUSINESS Weer 
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What they SCC... 
| they GET Se 


o HAT you see—you get!”” Movie makers the world 
W vee have come to rely on that familiar slogan 
—knowing that the advanced design and precision con- 
struction of their FILMO cameras are lifelong guarantees 

of surpassing performance. 
Now— Uncle Sam faced with the need of training millions 
of men quickly is using Bell & Howell equipment in many 
cases to help in this great task. He knows that what his wards 
in khaki and blue see on the screen — they get. They get it thor- 


oughly and in much less time. 
The craftsmanship of Bell & Howell which Jilae 
provides professional results with amateur ‘i 


ease in peacetime is now furnishing our 
fighting men, in training and in com- 
bat, the finest motion picture equipment 
that American skill and ingenuity can devise. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. Est. 1907. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


CoCU and Sowell 
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new books are more than Pre sentall 
They make “nice furniture,’ 
library size (54x84), havi 
| trimmed, color-stained pages 
binding stamped in decorative | \¢ dip, 
fied design. 
© Competitive Angle — Less 
and generally having fewer p.cs +) 
the Modern } ‘ibrary Giants of 
| House, which have jumped in fro: 
| $1.25 to $1.45, the New Home Liby, 
still appears much more in 
| competition with these than \ ith + 
| 25¢ Pocket or Avon books, 
designed to sell and be disca 
magazines (BW —Jan.28’42,p2 


BOTTLERS UNBOTTLED 


Just when it appeared that beveray 
bottlers were due for a harvest of by 
publicity through their collection 
large tin cans for crown caps in compe 
tition with scrap-collection drives (B\\ 
Aug.1'42,p42), WPB came to their res 
cue last week and made it legal. Op, 
helped with a ceiling of $6 a ton on 
No. 10 cans or larger, f.o.b. seller. 

With WPB approval, some of the 
bottlers had invaded the domain of or 
ganized scrap collection to replenish the 
cap manufacturers’ depleted stocks 
tinplate. From hotels, clubs, hospitals, 
and even from the U.S. Quartermaster 


| Depot in Philadelphia, they gathered 


No. 10's (approximately one gallon) a; 
a raw material substitute for plate 

e Suppliers Dodge Publicity—1I he honey- 
moon was ended abruptly by indignant 
newspaper publicity. With pledges of 


| unflagging fealty to the war program, 
| the suppliers beat a hasty retreat and 


resumed their contributions to the scrap 
drives. Bottlers then turned to suburban, 
rural areas where salvage committees are 
inactive (BW —Aug.15’42,p32) 

WPB Supplementary Order M-72a 

eases the tension by licensing bottlers in 
the 140 metropolitan areas where sal- 
vage campaigns are under way to collect 
No. 10 or larger cans from hotels, res- 
taurants, and institutions, but from no 
government sources, provided they clean 
the cans, strip ends and seams for deliv- 
ery to the city’s collection point or a 
detinning plant. After the crown man- 
ufacturer has stamped out caps, the skel- 
eton of the can must be delivered to 
the nearest detinning plant. 
@ Move Seen as Spur—Bottlers in areas 
where no organized campaign is in prog- 
ress are asked to conduct educational 
campaigns among housewives and col- 
lect all cans, retaining No. 10’s or larger 
for crown caps and delivering the others 
to the nearest detinning plant. WPB 
sees this as a stimulant to tin scrap col- 
lection rather than the reverse because 
the crown manufacturers use only about 
one-third of the plate content of a large 
can. Mobilization of bottlers in unor- 
ganized areas is expected to widen col- 
lections. 
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Less Credit Buying 

And the Reserve Board 
and the stores seem to be satis- 
fied with way charge and instal- 
ment rules are working out. 


Don’t expect any new restrictions on 
instalment or charge-account selling for 
awhile. The Federal Reserve Board, to 
be sure, isn’t handing out any ironclad | 
guarantees that its regulatory task is 
completed, but. statistics showing the 
effects of the last batch of rules (BW— 
Mav16’42,p45) have had a_placating | 
influence. 

e What the Indexes Show—In a nut- 
shell, Department of Commerce meas- | 
urements (made in conjunction with the 
Federal Reserve Board) show the fol 
Jowing: 


Department Department 
Store Store 
Instalment Open-Credit | 
Account Account 
Month (1942) Index* Index 
January 108.8 100.3 
February ........ 104.8 88.0 
a I one 103.3 89.] 
Sees 99.6 90.6 
ES eta gc ety 91.8 83.7 
Bais pes Sen 6s 82.3 70.3 
74.7 53.9 


Mie rol ere diss 0, bree 


*Dec. 31, 1939 equals 100. Figures 
apply to the end of each month. 


e Present Instalment Rules—As now 
constituted, Federal Reserve rules stipu 
late that instalment accounts must be 
accompanied by a minimum down pay 
ment of 20% to 334% (depending on 
type of article purchased). And charge 
accounts must be settled in 40 to 70 
days, or the debtor will be barred from 
buying a long list of articles on further 
credit. 

In the case of instalment accounts, 
the effect of the rules is hard to separate 
from the decline in availability of mer- 
chandise. In the tabulation above, re- 
ceivables do show a considerable drop. 
Further Department of Commerce data 
indicate that the receivables-index for 
jewelry stores between January and July 
dropped from 110.9 to 73.8; the house- 
hold appliance drop was from 103.3 to 
70.9; and the furniture drop from 104.9 
to 84.6. But to what extent the current 
(and prior) rules accounted for that de- 
cline, or to what extent it was due to 
the dearth of hard goods, is impossible | 
to say statistically. 
¢ Charge Accounts—The figures on 
charge accounts indicate a tremendous | 
tumble between June and July (the new 
tules began affecting charge accounts on 
July 10). Furthermore, a sample survey | 


b\ the Federal Reserve Board among de- | 
partment stores showed that the inci- 
dence of the regulations initially “froze” 


b lel; 


4.% of accounts (because the debtors 
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CARBON 


Ae see carbon dioxide gas in its 
working clothes? 

You've seen it in other ways. Carbon 
dioxide is the bubbles in champagne; it 
is the fluffiness in biscuits; it’s the 
“head” on a glass of beer. Yet we know 
carbon dioxide as one of the deadliest 
of fire-killers. We use it that way in 
Kidde Extinguishers. 

There’s another thing about carbon 
dioxide . . . it is the most compressible 
of the industrially available gases. 
Under 850 Ibs. pressure at 70° F. car- 
bon dioxide is a liquid. When released, 
it becomes a gas, expands 450 times ite 
former stored volume! 

Harness this terrific expansion and 
you have a source of quickly available 
power, produced by the turn of a valve. 
There are 30,000 foot pounds of energy 
in a single pound of carbon dioxide. 


Kidde 


DIOXIDE 


Compressed nitrogen, for example, de- 
livers only one-third as much energy. 

Engineers of Walter Kidde & Com- 
pany have designed valves which re- 
lease this energy in an instantaneous 
burst, or which apply the power over 
a prolonged period, a bit at a time. We 
can supply “peanut-size” cartridges or 
big 100-lb.-capacity cylinders to hold 
the carbon dioxide charge. 

If you have a problem involving 
power actuation, consider carbon diox- 
ide. Its high factor of available energy 
gives this gas a tremendous significance 
to the aeronautical engineer. The Re- 
search and Development Department 
of Walter Kidde & Company has 
evolved interesting applications of 
power actuation using carbon dioxide 
under high pressure. Please consult us, 
if we can assist you. 


Walter Kidde & Company 


Incerporat: 
924 West St., Bloomfield, N.J. 
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WHAT A DIFFERENCE WHEN 
CARBON PAPER STAYS FLAT 


spools 
» pays to ue DAWN 


OLD TOWN'S 
Puplproor CARBON 


amazing new 


IT PAYS TO 


é x 
HALL()WELL 


SHOP EQUIPMENT 


One of the advantages of standardizing 
on “Hallowell” Work-Benches is that 
you can re-arrange and add to your 
set-up at any time to meet greater 
needs, or changed requirements. They 
are of sturdy construction and easy to 
install, too. Our catalog shows many 
of the 1367 combinations available. 


Fig. 928 


Pat'd. and Pat's. 
Pending 


STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


Box 598, Jenkintown, Pa. 


| were tardy in settling up), but that the 
figure now has declined to 18%. In 
other words, about one-fifth of the tardy 
category has fallen away. 

Despite the ruckus that the regula- 
tions stirred up at the time of their 
formulation, the situation today is one 
of sweetness and light. 

e Silver Lining—Department stores (the 
big charge account boosters) still mildly 
complain about additional bookkeeping, 
but that cloud has a silver lining—the 
Kederal Reserve rules make a fine excuse 
to lay down the law to slow-paying cus- 
tomers. In fact, department stores are 
hoping that the Federal Reserve’s anti- 
inflation measures may, in part, become 
standard trade practice after the war. 

Similarly, there’s talk of retaining the 
instalment rules in postwar days among 
the members of the auto fraternity. In 
retrospect, many a motormaker now be- 
lieves that his instalment terms were too 
liberal in the thirties, and that the net 
eftect was the prolongation of auto own- 
ership. Had the rules been stricter then, 
the debtor would have settled more 
hurriedly, and makers and dealers now 
sanguinely suspect that he would there- 
upon more quickly have become a cus- 
tomer for another, newer model. 

e@ Almost Reconciled—Such enthusiastic 

talk about retention of the Federal Re- 

serve rules probably will never material- 

ize 100%. But it does show that the 

| merchandising world is almost at com- 
plete peace with its alleged erstwhile 
persecutor. 
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GOING PLACES 


A traveling salesman, in the guise of 


Northern Pacific’s 80-ft. car-side bill- 
board, leaves St. Paul, Minn., on the 


| first leg of a 2,335-mile journey through 


Union squawks seem to have die 
down, too. The A.F.L. original! 
plained that the government was | icing 
barriers in the way of spending wel 
earned war wages. Recently, labi pep. 
ple have had no comments to me ¢ og 
this score. 


TEST RUN FOR HAT SUIT 


The Department of Justice has taken 
the first round in its anti-trust joist at 
Philadelphia with hat manufacture: and 
labor unions accused of conspiricy to 
standardize prices of Army field ha‘s and 
restrict individual production by colly 
sive methods. 

Indictments returned against tlie 34 
manufacturers and five unions last win 
ter (BW—Dec.6'41,p27) were sustained 
by Judge J. Cullen Ganey. By deiiurrer 
and motion to quash, the defeidants 
challenged the indictment as vague and 
indefinite and failing to establish viola- 
tion of any federal law. 


_@ Plot Charged—Judge Ganey ruled out 


this contention and denied a defense 
motion for a bill of particulars, holding 
that several points raised by the defend- 
ants can be threshed out at the trial— 
possibly in December. The indictment 
charged a plot was hatched in the New 
York office of the United Hatters, Cap, 
and Millinery Workers International 
Union, A.F.L., to fix the price of 2,000,- 
000 Army field hats at 65¢ each and re- 
strict the number for which each manu- 
facturer could bid. 


seven states of the union, to promote 
the sale of War Bonds. This unique 
sales promotion scheme is part of 
a joint campaign of the Association 
of American Railroads and the Treas 
ury Department. 
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ARMY WAREHOUSE. Architect Engineer: Mills, Rhines, Bellman and Nordhoff, Toledo. 


A quarter-mile-long central monitor of 
INSULUX daylight panels spreads floods 
of natural light over the loading platforms 
of this great Army warehouse. 


“We found INSULUX Glass Block an 
efficient solution to the problem of lighting 
the work areas of this large U. S. Army 
warehouse,” say the architect engineers, 
Mills, Rhines, Bellman and Nordhoff. “As 
anticipated, the glass block monitor panels 
provide ample natural light, well diffused 
for the central loading platforms. Other 
considerations were that the block could 
be installed quickly with minimum critical 
materials, are noncombustible, provide in- 
sulation, require minimum maintenance.” 


INSULUX Glass Block meet today’s needs 
for a noncombustible, light-transmitting 
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Consulting Engineer: R. C. Reese, Toledo. Contractor: Skilken Bros., Columbus, Ohio. 


material for war plants and warehouses. 
INSULUX helps conserve metal. Panels up 
to 50 sq. ft. are erected without even wall 
ties—larger panels need little metal. 


INSULUX is economical—selling at pre- 
war prices—and cuts maintenance costs. 
Immediate delivery from stocks in principal 
cities. Our technical staff is at your service 
tor special advice. 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
INSULUX Products Division, Toledo, Ohio. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS 


IN SULUKS 


GLASS BLOCK 


This Advertisement bas been reviewed and approved by the War Department, 


A Quarter-Mile Monitor of ()SUUOX DeyhgAe Panels 
Bisects This Army Warehouse 
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Ailerons, nacelles, leading edges 
and other parts of combat planes are 
rolling out of ovens like “hot cakes.” 
Even huge sections of molded plywood 
fuselages, made of wood veneers and 
plastics, are today processed in giant 
cookers. 


For bonding the plywood veneers a 
synthetic resin glue is standard. Some- 
times the outer plies are impregnated 
with a special phenol-formaldehyde 
resin. Immune to moisture, rot and 
bacteria, these resins fortify plywood 
against shock, vibration, heat 
and cold. 

Many other types of plastics are also 


used in planes ...as transparent noses 
of bombers, cockpit enclosures for 


fighters, antenna housings, instrument 
panels and other parts. These plastics, 
newest triumph of the chemical en- 
gineer, have demonstrated economy 
and speed of production, and reliabil- 
ity in service. 


Plastics from the beginning have been 
processed in equipment of Nickel and 
INCO Nickel Alloys. These metals 
protect the purity of synthetic resins 
during processing, assure uninterrupted 
production, provide long, trouble- 
free service. 


Here, as in the production of many 
other strategic materials, Nickel and 
INCO Nickel Alloys are providing 
substantial aid in the Nation’s all-out 
war effort. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. « 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y 


MAONEL - “K’ MONEL + “S’ MONEL + “'R’’ MONEL + “KR” MONEL + INCONEL + NICKEL « “2 NICKEL 
Sheet...Strip...Rod...Tubing...Wire...Castings 
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Plain Price Talk 


Simplification committ: 
set up by OPA to cut thrc 
legal verbiage so retailers 
understand what orders m: 


After four months of hoping t 
legally-worded regulations would 1 
on the retailer's consciousness, O] 
decided that it’s easier to write e\ 
English than to expect the averag 
| chant to wade through juristic ver! 


| Hence a simplification committ: 


been set up to tackle the job of 
exact and correct orders without 

dling the retailer. 

@ Digests in Prospect—What wi 
likely result is the inclusion of di; 
with the more important future « 
Such a compromise will give the lawve: 
their chance to get the niceties of the 
situation into black and white. At the 
same time, the storekeeper will leam 


| what the shooting is about by reading 
| the capsule version. Presumably, even if 
| the retailer fails to read the lawyers’ dia- 
| tribe, the digest will keep him from ut- 


terly violating the law. 
In all fairness, OPA’s fondness for 


lawyers is not a pure whimsicality. Leon 
Henderson himself said that certain sec 
tions of the General Maximum Price 
Regulation were put y “with mit 


rors’"—meaning that the legal footing 
might be somewhat precarious. ‘I hus 
naturally a lot of GMPR, and most of 
OPA, was nursed along by lawyers. 
e Educational Effort—But smaller shop 
keepers merely threw up their hands at 
the complicated verbiage that flowed 
from the legal mind. In recognition of 
this state of affairs, OPA briefly tried the 
tactic of making it semimandatory for 
manufacturers and wholesalers to edu- 
cate their retail customers when big, in- 
dustry-wide orders were issued. But the 
idea was abandoned after it was invoked 
four times. Its results, to all appearances, 
had been negligible. 

At the end of August, OPA took its 
first real whack at simplification in Maxi- 
mum Price Regulation 210. Although 


| that document pertains to a broad and 
| complex field (fall and winter seasonal 


commodities), it was nicely tricked up 
with subheads and an earnest effort at 
common English. 
e@ Dreary at Best—That it didn’t win 
more praise was mainly due to the fact 
that no amount of simplification can d 
pel the dreariness of formulas for calc 
lating percentages, initial markups, ¢t 
The latest flowering of the simplific 
tion seed is due to get special press cor 
ferences and the usual wad of handout: 
This time OPA wants the retailer t 


| know that he needn't take a correspond 
| ence course to keep out of the clutche 
| of the law. 
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Plastic Lenses 
Use of highly polished | 


chrome-steel molds assures clear | 
vision from gas mask with 
Allied’s special formula. | 


Plastic lenses for gas masks of a | 
quality satisfactory to the Army have | 
been developed in California by the 
Allied Plastics Co. after two years of | 
research and are now in production. 
eSome Advantages— Previously, of | 
course, lenses were made of glass. 
Plastic promised unbreakability, — less 
sensitivity to heat and cold, and other 
advantages. But plastic cannot be 
ground or finished like glass and no- 
body had succeeded in molding a plas 
tic lens that passed Army tests for 
clearness and freedom from “waves” 
that distort vision. 

The first research chore that had to 

be done was making molds to give 
smooth lenses, under the high pres- 
sure needed for fast injection molding 
on machines. The company had to 
make these molds, but developed them 
with such highly polished hard chrome- 
steel surfaces that they delivered fin- 
ished lenses and showed no wear. 
@ Formula Devised—Sclection of a suit- 
able plastic came down to a special 
formula in cellulose acetate (Lumarith 
No. 10), approved by the Chemical 
Warfare Service. Ordinary commer- 
cial lots of plastics weren't suitable 
because of variations in quality. 

With lenses molded in multiples, a 

process for freeing them from gates, 
sprues and runners was needed. If cut 
out cold there was damage. ‘That 
trouble was “shot” with an air-heated 
knife that does the cutting while the 
lenses are still hot. 
e Dust, Moisture Fought—The molding 
room had to be air-conditioned to pre- 
vent dust settling on molds between 
impressions and the plastic had to be 
treated with infrared rays before work- 
ing, to remove all traces of moisture. 

After molding, all lenses have to pass 
Government inspection for freedom 
from waves and striations, and for size, 
thickness, breakage, clarity. Company 
spokesmen say a very high percentage 
of acceptance has been attained by 
training girls to operate the presses 
(production jumped 50% after they 
were employed). Girls also do the in- 
specting, but men attend to the main- 
tenance and adjustment that keeps 
the presses operating continuously. 

@ No Packing Problem—The lenses go 
to gas-mask contractors in spevially de- 


Each Switchboard 
is an individual 
problem... 


It should be planned to meet your 
particular requirements — to give 
efficient and economical service 
over a long period of time . . . To 
meet all industrial conditions, @ 
Distribution Switchboards are built 
in a wide variety of types: Live face; 
Dead Front, Safety Type — Klamp- 
switchfuz, Shutlbrak or Circuit 
Breaker... Let the @ Sales- 
Engineer help you in planning your 
switchboard — without obligation 
Or, if you prefer, he will quote on 
your own specifications. Write for 
name and address of the one near- 
est you, or see listing in Sweet's 
Catalog (Architectural Section or 
Industrial-Engineering Section); in 
Thomas’ Register, or Electrical 
Buyers’ Reference. 


Side and rear view of €@ Klamp- 
switchfuz Switchboard Unit, 
showing integral pull-box and 
arrangement of copper busbars. 


THESE DEPENDABLE ALL-WOOD FILES 
WILL SOLVE YOUR FILING PROBLEMS 


signed cartons that hold them like eggs, 
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“Defender’’ modern all-wood files are designed for efficiency and 
beauty. They meet war-time requirements to conserve vital materials 
and will last a business lifetime. 
Drawers glide easily, smoothly and quietly 
on progressive type wood suspension with 
fibre rollers. Follower, drawer pull, label 
holder, guide rod and knob are made of 
wood—a triumph of Globe-Wernicke engi- 
neering and research. 
“Defender”’ all-wood files are avail- 
able in 2, 3 and 4-drawer letter 
and legal sizes . . . furnished in 
imitation walnut and mahogany 
finishes, or an attractive shade of 
medium dark green. 
Consult your local Globe-Wernicke dealer 
. or write to us for more information. 


* Mill | BUY MORE | iM s 


WAR BONDS 


Tv; > . | 
She Globe-Wernicke Co. .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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without packing material. Cartons can 
be used over and over. 

The type of plastic used can be 
ground and remelted, but with each 
grinding it takes on a slightly darker 
shade. Therefore, none of the material 
in runners, gates, and sprues can be 
used for lenses. However, a war use 
has been found for much of this 
material. It is made into special hold- 
ers to carry small springs used in in- 
cendiary bombs. Formerly these springs 
were shipped loose, got tangled, gave 
trouble. Now cach spring travels in a 
plastic capsule which can be re-used in- 
definitely. 
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Reinterred Gas 


Use of old oil field as big 
storage reservoir is proposed by 
state commission as solution for 
Southern California problem. 


Considerable support by Southern 
California’s natural gas consumers is 
expected for the State Railroad Com- 
mussion’s revolutionary proposal to in- 
ject surplus gas into a depleted oil field 
(240-acre Playa del Ray near Venice) 


thus transforming it into a huge ¢ 
storage reservoir. Growing industrial 
mand, increasing population, and , 
adequate surface storage facilities 
the chief reasons for the proposal. 
@ A New Idea—Gas and oil have oft 
been reinjected into the undergro, 
reservoirs from which they were or 
nally extracted, but use of an old 
field for gas storage is entirely new. 
Because of the need for unified < 
trol in such a program, the commiss 
has asked the federal government to ts 
over the field through condemnat 
proceedings. About half of the field 
owned by the Union Oil Co., the rest 


SALVAGE BY WRIGHT 


Tons of strategic metal are salvaged 
every hour by a fast new chip-han- 
dling system just installed by Wright 
Aeronautical Corp. at one of its air- 
craft engine plants. Working on a 
quick-stepping schedule, the salvage 
crew rakes turnings from thousands 
of machine tools into chip boxes (top 
left), dumps them into a train of small 
gondola cars (top right), hustles them 


to a powerful crusher (center le! 

which makes easily handled bits ou 
of cumbersome turnings, then spii 
them in centrifuges (center right) t 

salvage machining oils. Final oper: 

tion drops them, 25 tons at a crac} 
from huge hoppers into railroad cat 
for return to steel mills and nonfe: 
rous refiners. It is estimated that 
enough metal will be salvaged in 
rough forgings this year in this plant 
to build a flotilla of destroyers. 
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= 
come 200 individuals. If Uncle Sam 
agrees to act, it is expected that an op- 
erating contract will be entered into 
yith either Union Oil Co. or Southern 
California Gas Co., or both. 
e Expectations—If the plan is adopted 
without too much delay, and allowing 
20 davs for installation of facilities, it is 
estimated that two billion cubic feet of 
surplus gas produced during the remain- 
ing warm months of this year will be 
forced underground by high compres- 
son. This is enough to permit the 
withdrawal of at least 20 million cubic 
feet a day this winter, which represents 
a comfortable safety margin over South- 
em California’s peak probable shortage 
of 16 million. 

Backers say that the estimated $1,- 
000,000 cost of the project, which in- 
cludes purchase of necessary pipe and 
compressors as well as the field itself, 
would probably be more than met by 
the reclamation value of oil still remain- 
ing in the field and by charges paid by 
gas producers for storage space. 


SPURT FOR PLYWOOD 


Plywood planes and gliders on a mass 
production basis that will bring more 
funiture manufacturers into the war 
program in substantial fashion are prom- 
ised by the American Aviation Corp., 
which is constructing a large assembly 
plant for completion Jan. 1. As prime 


contractor, with Navy contracts already 


on the books, American Aviation will 
engineer and supervise the manufacture 
of fabricated parts and complete the final 
assembly in the new plant. 

Facilities of a number of furniture 
manufacturers will be used. Among 
them are the Jamestown Lounge Co., 
Randolph Furniture Works, Union Na- 
tion, Inc., Empire Case Goods Co., 
Jamestown Sterling Corp., Herrick Fur- 
niture Co., Inc., a division of Kling 
Factories, and several additional metal 
manufacturers. For them the enter- 
prise affords some measure of relief 
from the production lag which the 
scarcity of hardware has enforced. Simi- 
lar pools to produce plywood planes 
have already burgeoned in Grand Ra- 
pids (BW—Jan.13’42,p62) and Chicago 
(BW—Aug.8"42,p60). 

Hundreds of men and women are to 
be employed—skilled woodworkers and 
metal craftsmen who can be adapted, 
to all phases of wooden aircraft con- 
struction such as veneer-slicing and ply- 
wood fabrication. 

In North Carolina, three other furni- 
ture manufacturers have contracts for 
parts which Allied Aviation Corp. of 
Baltimore will assemble into gliders at 
4 new operating site in Winston-Salem. 
Unique Furniture Makers, Inc., Mor- 
ganton Furniture Co., and Lane Co., 
Inc., are the subcontractors. Manufac- 
wi is scheduled to commence in six 
weeks. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Surface Grinder 


Although the new Delta Toolmaker 
Grinder, just being brought out by Delta 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, is designed to 
do practically any precision surface grind- 
ing up to a length of 134 in. and a width 
of 6 in. that a toolroom might have to 
do, it is inexpensive enough to be used 
as a machine shop production tool. Con- 
trol handles are conveniently placed. 
The table’s ways are long so that it rides 


METAL 
SPINNING 


MAY BE 
THE SOLUTION T0 
A FASTER WAY TO SOLVE 
YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 


THERE 1S NO WAITING FOR COSTLY 
DIES. THIS MEANS YOU ALSO AVOID 
A BOTTLENECK IN THE MACHINE SHOP 


SEND US YOUR BLUE PRINTS 
WE WILL QUOTE IMMEDIATELY 


OUR OTHER FACILITIES INCLUDE 
SHEET METAL WORK © WELDING 
SMALL STAMPINGS © PUNCHINGS 
ASSEMBLIES (Electrical & Others) 


THE ArT METAL Co. 


solidly on them and without overhang. | 


Grinding wheel spindles have widely 
spaced bearings for permanently true 


alignment. Here the operator is grind- 


ing parts held by a magnetic chuck. 


“Packaged Steam” 


Two major considerations underlie 
the compact design of the new Vapor- 
Clarkson “Packaged” Steam Generator: 
(1) to provide a steady source of process 
steam in plants which operate on pur- 
chased electrical energy; (2) to provide 
an emergency unit outside the boiler 
room for plants producing their own 
process steam, and possibly subject to 
air raids. 

As manufactured by Vapor Car 
Heating Co., Inc., 80 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, the “recirculated” type unit 
uses liquid fuel, produces steam up to 
300 Ib. pressure in a couple of minutes 
from a cold start, requires neither boiler 
room nor high-draft stack. It comes in 
six standard capacities from 500 Ib. to 
3,000 Ib. evaporation per hour, the 500- 
Ib. unit being only 42x28x434 in. out- 
side dimensions, the 3,000-Ib. 
86x43x804 in. 


unit 


Noncritical Fixtures 


| tracing originals. 


| engineers and Courts of Law. Used 


1814 EAST 40th ST. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


With APECO 


Anyone-Anytime- 
Can Make 


7D 


BLUEPRINTS 


PRIORITY 
SPECIFICATIONS 


LETTERS 
RECORDS 
RECEIPTS 
DRAWINGS 
TRACINGS 
SPECIFICATIONS 
LEGAL PAPERS 
PHOTOGRAPHS 
WORK ORDERS 


FASTER - PRIVATELY 
AT LOWER COST 


Speed production! Save hours and 
dollars now spent on copying and 


APECO makes copies up te 18x22” 
photographically. 1 to 100 copies or 
more. No chance for error! No need 
for proofreading! Acceptable to 


today by leaders in industry. 
FOOLPROOF OPERATION! 
With APECO anyone can make 
photo-exact copies easily on desk or 
table, in the privacy of your office 
er plant. No skill or dark room 


| meeded! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
dei and li 


P 


| —ea P 
| Get the facts. Learn how 


others in your field have 


| benefitted. Representatives in 
| all principal cities and Can- 


ada. Write for free folder 


|; NOW. \ 


Instead of the usual channel steel top, | 


Scientific Lighting, Inc., Fond du Lac, 


Wis., uses one made of wood in manu- | 


AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY 
EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


2849 WN. Clark St 


Chicago, Il. 
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sree ep % gaat ‘a? ‘ 
« Forgings are indis- 


Airplane and 
Tank Paris” 
Forged on 
Chambersburg 
Hammers 


pensable in the War 


effort primarily be- . 
cause. airplanes, 


tanks, ships andguns 


must be built to 
‘withstand the un- , 
rodiaodiehs .. for 


which specification 
there is Muoiking: to 
equal the .strength © 
and durability o 


the drop fo rging. 


' , ‘ ‘ : ‘ 
facturing its new Scientific Flu 


Light Fixtures with a minimum of ¢,; 
ical materials. Yet the construc sig ; 
staunch enough to support the 
of a man. 

Hard board reflectors, finish 
baked enamel having a high 


4 
! 
' 
| 
} 
; 
! 
' 
t 
; 
' 
t 
| 


factor, do the work formerly done by 


| steel reflectors. 


Although there is only a pound of 
sheet metal to one of these fixtures, al] 
electrical parts are entirely inclosed in 
metal containers with all components 
so arranged that there is a continuous 
and fire-preventing ground. Fixtures are 
available in sizes for two 40-watt or two 
100-watt fluorescent — tubes. lheir 
mountings can be made with chain, rod, 
or conduit. 


Adapted Electric Furnace 


Back in the almost forgotten days 
when steel scrap was plentiful, steel- 
makers were able to choose “heavy rail- 
road scrap” for charging their electric 
furnaces. Now they consider them- 
selves lucky to be able to charge them 
with punched-out sheets, shell turnings, 


and other light scrap “so full of air” that 


Before, the machine tools ‘can eut and ‘grind these 
parts to their final microscopic perfection, th ra. Aen 
first forged by tremendeas impeet between steel dies, Tet ten. 
in great drop hammers . -- such as thor 
time-honored name of CHAMBE 1B I 
saved, time is saved ..- oa Wleterw. ; | rated furnace capacities are 

Re | OS re | achieve. 

Presented with this problem, Pitts 
burgh Lectromelt Furnace Corp., 110 
Fae 32nd St., Pittsburgh, is manufacturing 
coaneeniaaaraaae NG CO ees its new Lectromelt Furnaces with side- 


PsN walls deepened to make room for buikier 


| scrap. Scrap capacity of the pictured 10- 
_HAMMERS. o 


hard to 


| of the 2 to 5 ton smaller sizes are i 


heh 6A 


| ton size is increased 25%. Capacities 
EP | creased about 22%. 
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MANAGEMENT LOOKS AT - 
THE LABOR PROBLEM : 


During the years between the two world wars the char- 
acter of American business changed. Many of the changes 
were self-willed as business men reshaped their enterprises 
to operate under new conditions and respond to new 
opportunities. Most such innovations proved their value. 
Industry was able to lift the standard of living to new and 
unexampled highs; owners, managers, and society-as-a- 
whole were direct beneficiaries. 

But some of the changes that set business into new 
patterns were far from being freely ordered. They came 
at the dictation of government and of labor, and business 
fears that certain of these enforced alterations may have 
wrought irreparable harm. 

Now, especially, as every business decision must be 
measured in terms of how much it will contribute toward 
winning the war, the injection by labor representatives of 
considerations unrelated to that purpose is regarded as irk- 
some and dangerous. As the transformation of our econ- 
omy continues under the hammer blows of total war, 
management is showmg an ever greater willingness to get 
on with the job at hand, to think only of getting it done, 
to draw a curtain over any postwar plan or ambition that 
might conceivably defer the quickest possible victory. 

But in the field of labor relations, where few landmarks 
are fixed, where a fluid and volatile situation has been 
made more hazardous by the intrusion of government, 
and where union objectives have been unaffected by war, 
the business man’s concentration on war business is diff- 
cult to keep in focus. [1ere management has real reserva- 
tions. 

As government rulings, policies, and directives push 
employers into new corners where they have less and 

less to say about their emplovee relations, not only does 
the paramount question, “Will it help to win the war?” 
draw unsatisfying answers, but another question, unvoiced 
but deeply felt, takes form. It is, “Where will these con- 
cessions to labor leave us after the war?” 


Complicating Factor 


It is this unspoken question which complicates our 
already serious wartime labor problems, which dominates 
the proceedings as employer and labor representatives sit 
down together to negotiate working agreements, and 
which weighs on the minds of both parties as they face 
each other before arbitrators and government boards. 

Nothing can be accomplished by deploring this fact. 
It is a reality which grew out of a decade that saw too 
much happening too fast in the field of employee rela- 
tions. It may be charged to the pace of events which 
moved so quickly that there was no time or vantage point 
suitable for map making. Management was given no 
time to catch its breath and look around. 


Report Cover Picture—Federal Shipbuilding & Diy Dock Co. 
employees participate in the award of an Army-Navy “E” at 
Kearny, N. J. 
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The brief glimpses it was vouchsafed of the fund: the 
mental changes in labor relations which were taking p}.c futu 
were apt to be so discouraging and painful that it was tha: 
not heartened to look further. gres 
Nevertheless, distasteful as the record may be, any sol. and 
tion of the problem of better labor relations for industry unit 
1equires for its starting point an insight into unionisin, evel 
and into its history of partnership with government. Im S 
ployers who hope to deal practically with this harassing alre 
problem will need understanding of national labor issues und 
—issues which trace their roots back into the everyday cou 
business of employee relations in individual plants. in- icy. 
ployers must be willing to face objectively the hard facts erm 
of labor views and government policies that have seemed tha 
inimical to good management. ‘They must know how and pov 
why labor problems have developed to their present state. U 
They must have the basis of information which is a pre mo 
requisite for discerning what lies ahead and for sensing lish 
how they may influence it. tere 
On each major point, earnest and anxious employers un] 
want the whole record—both pleasant and unpleasant. ‘lo I 
provide that background, undistorted by emotion, fo unl 
every businessman who has to meet a payroll, Business to 
Week undertakes the difficult job of this Report to suc 
Executives. an 


As a general statement it is true that no firm with more 
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than a hundred employees is today without a “union 
pro! lem.” Where formal relationships have been estab- 
lished, annual or biennial contract negotiations and day- 
to-day operations under contract rules take management 
time and attention. Where an employer is not actually 
. under contract with a union, his employees are either in 
the process of being organized or are marked down for 
future attention by some labor organization. ‘lhe more 
: than two hundred American Federation of Labor, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organization and independent umons 
and organizing committees with their thousands of local 
units have staked out jurisdictional claims which cover 
every branch of American business. 
Some of these claims are of long standing and some 
already were on their way to becoming dead letters when, 
| under the administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt, en- 
couragement of unionism became official government pol- 
icv. ‘The great union revival in the ‘thirties had both gov- 
ernment inspiration and support for the announced reason 
that equalization of employers’ and employees’ bargaining 
power was socially and economically desirable. 

Under such a sovereign and determined leadership, 
moribund unions were saviteliond, new ones were estab- 
lished by the score, and functioning organizations en- 
tered a period of expansion which was phenomenal and 
unparalleled. ~ 

Fostered by political considerations, the flourishing 
unionism interacted on politics, lent its growing influence 
to political currents which would favor it further, and 
succeeded to a large extent in making government an ally 
and handmaiden. 

As a result, an employer’s problems in union relations 


have become problems in governmental relations as well 
Legislators and government administrators have not on! 
striven to increase labor’s bargaining strength, but ha 
introduced a new element into what was formerly a dirc 
two-party relationship. In the background of every impor 
tant collective labor negotiation, and in the foregroun: 
of any which develop disagreement, a government rep 
sentative is on hand to make a triangle out of what us« 
to be a fairly straight line. It has become increasin 
difficult for an employer to travel the shortest distanc« 
getting from one point to another in his labor relati: 

In addition to a union, he has to cope with a govern 
which does not have a reputation for dispensing ever 
handed justice where labor is concerned. 

In this favorable political climate, the number of work 
ers who belong to unions has increased more than th 
fold in the last ten years. ‘Today, more than 10,000,000 
men and women are members of A.F.L. and C.1.O 
unions. Over a million more belong to the railway broth 
ethoods, the Brewery Workers Union, the Internationa 
‘Typographical Union, and other non-affiliated organiza 
tions created for collective bargaining purposes in the 
communications, manufacturing, mining, distributior 
and service industries. 


Why Workers Become Unionists 


Most of these millions have a fairly clear idea about 
why they have joined a union. Some of them, like the 
5,000 in the captive coal mines who refused to join the 
Mine Workers Union before John L. 
an industry-wide union shop (BW—Dec.13'41,p25), hia 
been coerced into membership. Others, like the non-pro 
fessional building workers who got jobs on government 


Lewis was awarded 


construction projects, found union membership to be a 
condition of employment. Still others were deceived by 
persuasive organizers into believing that unionism could 
bring them benefits which did not materialize and, thoug 
disappointed and resentful, they stay in the union in orde: 
to keep their jobs. But unions built on coercion, coll 
sion, or chicanery do not survive. In a relatively short 
time they are either deserted and become inoperative, o1 
they are transformed into bona fide collective bat 
instrumentalities. 

Actually, transfiguration is much more common t! 
death. Many employers, convinced that their wor 
were organized by trickery or force, have sat back wit 
the confident feeling that the employees’ “good sens: 
would assert itself and that the union would not last 
Time has proved that only an infinitesimal few have bee: 
justified in that confidence. The employer who assumed, 
on the other hand, that the union would survive, that it 
might be changed, that he might influence that change, 
and that he would be wiser in his own interest to ; 
modate himself realistically to that assumption, has often 
been able to make his relations with the union conside: 
ably less chafing than the employer who tried to ignore 
what he felt was a transitory nuisance. 

For it has proved to be safest to assume that th 
majority of unionists have become unionists of their ow: 
free will in the belief that common action with their 
fellow workers would bring them benefits worth the price 
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of union dues, payless days while they were on strike, 
employer disfavor and, sometimes, community oppro- 
brium. 

In general terms, the things that workers want are not 
different from those to which employers, professional 
men, and everybody else aspire. Security, opportunity, 
an improved standard of living, and recognition are uni- 
versal ambitions. Lack of them, or fear that, once achieved 
they could not be held, has been the motive power behind 
revolutions, repressions, reforms, and the American labor 
movement. 

Workers who will not join unions are not without 
desire for security, opportunity, an improved standard of 
living, and recognition. But they have either resigned 
themselves to the belief that these things are unattain- 
able or have concluded that some other method for get- 
ting them is more feasible. In this group are those who 
believe that their employer’s good will and good sense 
will assure them as much as it is possible for them to 
get; those who prefer to rely on individual effort; and 
those who feel that only far-reaching political and eco- 
nomic change can effect any real alteration in their cir- 
cumstances. 


Trend Toward Union-Mindedness 


The individual employer finds that employees of these 
persuasions constitute a tractable work force. As a matter 
of fact, every employment relations program that is con- 
scious of and consistent with the objectives it is designed 
to achieve is aimed at convincing workers that they can 
tely upon their employer's good will and good sense. This 
is true even though the program is operative in a situation 
where a union holds a contract. For a union and its 
members can be more or less “loyal” and such an attitude 
is often decisive in determining the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of a union’s demands and its ability to 
understand and appreciate the employer’s point of view. 

When an employee joins a union it does not necessarily 
mean that he has become anticompany. It does not even 
mean that he is permanently committed to unionism. 
There is nothing immutable or final about a worker's 
attitude. But it would be very misleading to overlook the 
fact that the record of the last ten years points out a 
trend that has the “average” worker becoming more and 
more union-minded. And this despite the reputation for 
dishonesty, strong-arm methods, and selfishness with 
which some union officials have tarred the whole labor 
movement. It is the union as an economic institution, 
not its leaders, which must be examined to explain what 
has happened. 


Unions Are Businesses 


Unions exhibit a diversity of forms and functions, but, 
fundamentally, they are all business organizations. They 
are established to provide a service and they market that 
service to a special group of customers. The union enter- 
prise is cooperatively owned by its members, and income 
of the enterprise is used primarily to extend the service it 
provides. Its slogans may be idealistic, and the preamble 
to its constitution visionary, but there is no “pie in the 
sky” utopianism about a union’s routine or objectives. 
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THE RISING TIDE OF UNIONISM 


Record of Union Membership, 1914-1942 
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US. Bureov of Lobor Statistics; 
National Bureau of Economic Research; 
Dougherty: Labor Problems in Americon Industry 


The “prosperous ’twenties,” with their promise of con- 
tinued economic well-being for workers, interrupted the 
growth of unionism. But when, under the New Deal, 
unionism revived, it expanded at a rate that more than 
made up for its decade of stagnation. Membership in un- 
affliated labor organizations (unions independent of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Indus. 
trial Organizations with “company unions” excluded 
tends to remain at a dead level. But A.F.L. and C.1.0. 
expansion into traditionally nonunion industries has 
pushed membership to the highest point in history. 


With no important exception, American unions today 
operate on a “pay envelope” psychology. They define 
their job as raising the paychecks of their members, han- 
dling their grievances, getting them greater employment 
security, and improving their working conditions. 


Job Conditions the Core 


Present day unionism with its vastly enlarged interests 
in political, economic, and social affairs may appear to be 
a different kind of institution than that which the AFL. 
epitomized with its narrow craft and job interests a gen- 
eration ago. But a subsurface examination will reveal that 
the core of unionism—its concern with pay, security, and 
conditions of the job—remains the same. 

The broadened area of activities in which the con- 
temporary union participates has been likened by Pro- 
fessor Perlman of the University of Wisconsin to the 
plains around Tobruk. On them defending forces had to 
set up sentry posts, machine gun nests, and barbed wire 
barricades. None of them was important for itself. But 
if the fortress at Tobruk—like the union’s job interest— 
was to be held and its attackers handicapped, the hinter- 
land around it had to become its outer defenses. So 
with the unions. They have plunged into affairs which 
are not directly union concerns because they have felt 
that their control over conditions on the job could be 
fortified and advanced by establishing such outposts 
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This concept of its functions is not only the ABC of 
American unionism, it is the entire alphabet. Such ap- 
arently tangential activities as campaigning against the 
oli tax, promoting public housing, and formulating 
“Reuther Plans” are only devices for increasing the 
union’s bargaining power and prestige so that its position 
as against the employer or the industry will be strength- 
ened. 

it has not always been so, and much of the current 
conception that unions are anticapitalistic is attributable 
to the perseverance of ideas and fears that have been 
baseless for a generation. To be sure, even if unionism 
is confined to pure and simple collective bargaining, it 
has elements which are in conflict with an out-and-out 
philosophy of free enterprise. It does put curbs on the 
privileges of ownership and it does abrogate the right 
of private property to make absolute and unilateral de- 
cisions on certain matters. But what unionism has done 
in limiting traditional property rights is so inconsequen- 
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Front-line leaders in the drive to bring management and 
labor closer together are those at the left-front of this 
group on the White House steps: William P. Witherow, 
president of the National Association of Manufacturers; 
Philip Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Eric Johnston, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the U.S.; William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor. Under their picture, 
appearing on its Aug. 1, 1942, cover, Business Week said, 
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tial when compared with what the government has done 
to curtail the freedom of the enterprise system that 
unionism’s revolutionary potential has paled to insig 
nificance. 

However, in the years when unionism was not over 
shadowed by government competition as an instrument 
of social and economic change, the labor movement had 
a magnetic attraction for reformers, radicals, and revolu 
tionists. These “intellectuals” kept up an unceasing cam 
paign to impress their own particular brands of politics 
and economics on labor—which they envisaged as a malle 
able mass, a proletarian army needing only leadership to 
storm and take the citadels of capitalism. 

Beyond a few local successes, penetration of the Amer 
ican labor movement by intellectuals was superficial and 
impermanent. These outsiders, deluded by wishful think 
ing and their own ambitions, could never quite under 
stand why American labor did not respond according to 
Hoyle—Hoyle in this case usually meaning the predictions 


“Four for victory,” and asked, “Four together?” That's 
still a leading war question. Others in this group making 
a “unity call” on the President are: George Meany, sec 

retary, A.F.L. (far right); and, in the rear (left to right 

Walter B. Weisenburger, executive vice-president, 
N.A.M.; James B. Carey, secretary, C.I.O.; and Joyce 
O'Hara, national representative, C. of C. Potent absentee 
from this cooperation conference is John L. Lewis, offi 
cially ineligible, unofficially vital to any harmony moves. 
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of Karl Marx. Like Marx they made the error of thinking 
of the working class as an abstraction. They failed to 
understand that the American working man was just as 
capitalist-minded as his boss. Many workers were prop- 
erty owners, and those who weren’t wanted to be. ‘Their 
ambition was to acquire more property. They were as 
guickly alienated by a philosophy of social ownership or 
equalitarianism as any industrialist. ‘They were prepared 
to organize and strike for a larger share of the profits of 
their employer but they refused to organize against’ the 
profit system. 


Radical Labor Leadership 


With no notable exception the influence of the outside 
intellectuals on the American labor movement has been 
washed away. A few of the old, revolutionary slogans may 
still be heard in union meetings, but they have become 
part of the folklore and only the exceptional worker takes 
them seriously. Revolutionary unionism died in this coun- 
try with the demise of the anarcho- syndicalist Industrial 
Workers of the World in the ’twenties. And it was only 
among the least secure and lowest paid that revolutionary 
unionism had even a vestige of favor. 

The Communists and Socialists who have been im- 
portant in labor more recently have apparently learned 
one lesson which their radical forebears failed to as- 
similate. ‘The present crop very carefully separates its 
radicalism from its unionism. 

An official like Harry Bridges of the West Coast long- 
shoremen’s union, who is often taken as a symbol of red 
labor leadership, has his public utterances reported en- 
thusiastically in the official Communist press. But when 
he sits down to negotiate with shipowners, his approach 
and his demands are in no wise distinguishable from 
those of a conservative-minded business agent of an A.F’.L. 
building trades local. 

To be sure, Bridges may be somewhat more ready to 
call a strike as a “convincer’—or at least he was before 
Russia was invaded and the Communist Party line 
changed to “maintain uninterrupted production” —but he 
knows that in the long run strikes have to fatten pay 
envelopes. If they only served to hasten the revolution, 
Bridges would soon be a leader without a rank-and-file. 
His followers—not the small group which subscribes to his 
political ideology but the union members who go on re- 
electing him to office—approve his ability to deliver higher 
wages, shorter hours, and greater job security. ‘To them, 
his leftist orientation is a secondary consideration. 


Corrupt Labor Leadership 


And the same indifference to what are considered 
“extraneous factors” characterizes the relationship be- 
tween union members and union leaders who have used 
their positions to advance selfish interests. A union boss 
like George Scalise, now serving a term in Sing Sing for 
embezzlement of union funds, and music czar James 
Petrillo, currently living in a suite at the Waldorf Astoria, 
can apparently “get away with murder” without provok- 
ing an uprising against themselves among their con- 
stituents. 

They have, of course, machines and slush funds and 
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patronage which helps to keep them in office. But 
don't lose sight of the fundamental necessity for de 
ing more and more to the membership. Unde: 
Scalise regime, wages of organized building service | 
ers went up sharply. As long as they kept rising, Sc: 
strong arm squad got little employment working 
recalcitrant members. He was free to exercise his un 
able talents for amassing personal wealth even at 
expense of the union treasury. The rank-and-file « 
lose its temper over where its dues payments were ; 
so long as the paycheck from the boss kept increas 

Radical and corrupt leadership does not alter the « 
tial character of unionism. It remains a practical, | 
headed business enterprise. And it is a mistake to ide 
the union, as an institution, with the ethics or po 
of any particular set of leaders. 

This, too, has direct implications for the emp] 
Because the “outsider” with whom he deals is pate 
“un-American” or dishonest, it does not follow that tly 
men he represents can be turned against unionism. |) 
plovee relations programs operating on such an ass 
tion have been known to boomerang. 


“John L.,” 
was at the top of that historic wave of industrial unioniza 
tion rolled up by those dissenters from A.F LL. craft uni 
ism who founded the Committee for Industrial Organiz: 
tion. Now that C.I.O. has become the far-flung Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Lewis is again a dissentef: 
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as management knew him when—when he 
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The 133% increase in weekly wages from 1914 to 1920 
was truly inflationary. Its value to workers was all but can- 
celled out by a meteoric rise in the cost of living. In that 
period, real wages advanced only 18%. In the current war 
period, however, wage increases have far outdistanced 
prices. From 1938 to mid-1942, real wages rose 41%, 
piloted by a 67% increase in the amount of money going 
into the average weekly pay envelope. Workers’ living 


standards have thus far been appreciably improved by wai 
Because the unions have been particularly active in this 
period, there is a noticeable tendency among members to 
give their organizations credit for securing the new eco 
nomic benefits. Whatever the question about how much 
of the credit is actually due war conditions and other 
economic factors, there is no question about the fact that 
this has made for greater union loyalty. 


If “restraint and circumspection” is the correct rule of 
conduct for the employer representative dealing with a 
union official, the only exception that applies when the 
union man is an “undesirable” is that the employer should 
be more restrained and more circumspect. An intemperate 
retort or an error in judgment will be much more pro- 
vocative to the unscrupulous union official who is on the 
lookout for opportunities to further his own designs than 
such slips will be to the honest union official who is only 
trying to do an effective job, according to his lights, for 
the men he represents. 


Employer Influence Often Possible 


Within limits, an employer can exert a very real in- 
fluence over the type of union leadership with which he 
deals. It is far from being an immutable law, but, in 
general, like evokes like rather than opposites in labor 
relations. Thus the belligerent employer paves the way 
for belligerent union leaders. Cooler heads in the union 
organization lose ground in the competition for leader- 
ship. The ranting, roaring, militant direct-actionists have 
their hand strengthened by an employer who can be 
pictured to the membership as a man who can be im- 
pressed only by threats and force. Those industries and 
areas in which unionism fought its bitterest battles to 
gain a foothold are the ones where unions are today led 
by the most uncompromising and si casa of labor's 
leaders, 

Contrariwise, the “collaborationist” unions are much 
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more frequently found in industries and plants that have 
tempered their resistance to unionism with moderation. 
Or, as is just as often the case, in industries where em 
ployers fought a losing fight against union penetration 
and then accepted unionism as a permanent fixture to 
which they must adjust. Under such circumstances, un 
compromising union leadership finds it difficult to justify 
itself to the rank-and-file. If an emplover offers an earnest 
of his desire to “make the best” of his union relationship, 
he makes it much easier for reasonable men—those who 
want a measure of reciprocity in the give and take of labor 
relations—to rise to positions of influence in union affairs. 

For there are two distinct stages in the life of a union. 
First comes the organizational stage in which all energies 
are concentrated on the struggle for existence. Small 
successes are worth a great price; the union must plant 
its roots. The employer who stands in the way becomes 
the target for all the fury and the force the union can 
bring to bear. In this phase there is a premium on aggres 
sive, daring, sometimes reckless, leadership. Men with 
loud and persistent voices, and with big fists, come to 
the top. The situation calls for leaders who can whip 
hesitant elements into line, who can “disturb the peace 
and incite to riot” and serve the consequent jail sentences 
without compunction. 

This phase will last until the union is “established.” 
Until it becomes evident that the organization no longer 
has to consider the fight to keep alive its prime function, 
the hard guys and the soap-boxers will run the show. In 
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some unions there are anomalous situations where the 
organization is accepted in one branch of its jurisdiction, 
and in another must fight for a foothold. This, as in 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile and Aircraft Workers Union, 
will make for factional fighting within the organization 
where the belligerents, working in the unorganized field 
of the union’s jurisdiction, will unceasingly campaign 
against the conciliatory elements, and vice versa. Each 
may very possibly be motivated by a conviction that the 
policies of the other will be harmful to the organization. 
If the union does not achieve a measure of acceptance 
from employers, its hard-boiled organizational stage may 
last indefinitely. But when it can give up its preoccupa- 
tion with the elemental business of survival, it is able, if 
it is so minded, to identify its interests with those of the 
industry in which it operates. In this stage, if the union 
is to achieve stability and progress, the character of its 
leadership must change. The early leaders, whose princi- 
pal qualification for leadership was their ability to main- 
tain an impassable picket line, must learn how to sit down 
in a conference with employers and negotiate. If they 
can’t adapt themselves to the new tasks, they must eventu- 
ally give way to men who can. They may be difficult to 
supplant, because they were in on the ground floor and 
wear the mantle of founding fathers, but, in an appreci- 
able number of cases, the organizers yield to the negotia- 
tors, and changes of labor leadership mark a tacking to 
conservatism and cooperation with employers. 


More Than De-nuisancing 


Most employers, being bearish on unionism, are in- 
clined to consider the second stage the ultimate in what 
they can expect from the de-nuisancing of their union 
rel: itionship. But some employers, not many but a few, 
have with patience and ingenuity worked their way to 
something better. ‘They have asked themselves, in effect, 
“Isn't it possible to do more than neutralize the nuisance 
of having to handle employee relations through union 
rules and a union contract? Aren’t there some positive 
benefits that we can discover in a situation that we didn’t 
will but in which we have to operate?” 
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They have approached the problem of union relations 
much as some employers approached the merit-rated pay- 
roll tax for unemployment compensation. This, to | 
sure, was an additional burden, an added expense of doing 
business. But it was an accomplished fact to which they 
had to accommodate themselves. Could it be turned into 
an asset? And in some cases it was. It became an incen- 
tive for a profitable re-examination of employment poli- 
cies and revision of work schedules, promoting employ- 
ment stabilization and regularization which not only 
earned lower tax rates but pared operating costs as well. 


Some Specific Experiences 


So with the burden of unionism. A firm like Brown & 
Williamson has discovered that the emphasis in its 
advertising on the union label, which appears on the 
tobacco products it manufactures, will tap a wide market 
of labor-conscious consumers. 

The A. Nash Co., clothing manufacturer of Cincinnati, 
found that a rapid expansion of production in the middle 
‘twenties had caused a deterioration in quality. ‘The 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union was appealed 
to and it is a matter of record that in a relatively short 
time the situation was rectified and the firm saved a 
considerable amount of money. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. initiated a union-manage- 
ment cooperation plan which became the prototype for 
the “Nelson Committees” now flourishing in the wat 
industries with the support of the War Production 
Board. The “B. & O. Plan,” so-called, is the classic 
example of management converting unionism into an 
asset. 

The basis of the “B. & O. Plan” is authoritatively de- 
scribed as “an exchange of rights and duties vitalized by 
mutual respect, the will-to-agree, and the realization of 
practical benefits.” The railroad on its side agreed to 
complete recognition of the national unions as the em- 
ployees’ representatives and as a constructive force in the 
industry; payment of higher wage rates as a share in the 
larger output made possible by increased efficiency; 1¢g- 
ularization of employment as far as possible so as to pro- 
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vide security and greater yearly income; division of work 
when it is slack; efforts to maintain safe and healthful 
working conditions; efforts to help the unions solve their 
problems; willingness to consider and reward employees’ 
suggestions for shop improvements of any kind. In short, 
employees were to receive better pay, steadier work, and 
an uncommon opportunity to achieve physical well-being 
and mental tranquility. 

In return, the unions agreed not to stint physical or 
mental energy, but to exert every effort to better the 
amount and quality of their work; also, specifically, to 
obey shop rules, use tools carefully, conserve materials, 
and make suggestions for improved processes or devices. 
The formal machinery of cooperation was an clected 
joint committee, entirely separate from another com- 
mittee dealing only with grievances and discharge, which 
met at least once a month on matters relating to pro- 
duction and efficiency. 


Practical Benefits on the B. & O. 


The late Daniel Willard, under whose term as presi- 
dent of the B. & O. the union-management plan was 
developed, was so enthusiastic about the practical results 
of the scheme that he induced several other U. S. and 
Canadian roads to copy it. According to Willard, both 
sides reaped material financial benefits in addition to 
incaleuable gains arising from good will and common 
understanding. During the first five years of the plan, 
management received more than 18,000 suggestions from 
union members, about 85% of which were valuable 
enough to be approved and put into practice. 

Otto S. Beyer, the consulting engineer who directed 
the plan for B. & O., cites, as among the positive, meas- 
urable benefits realized by the railroad, better shop dis- 
cipline, better morale, reduced labor turnover, a superior 
grade of new employees, improvement in employee train- 
ing, conservation of material and tools, increased quantity 
of output, and better workmanship. ‘The union got, 
Bever estimates, a 75% reduction in number of grievances 
because of fairer application of union working rules, 
speedier handling of grievances, improvements in ap- 
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THESE MEN (AND THE LADY) IN THE KEY SPOTS. 


prentice training, higher pay, steadier work, better tools, 
work methods, and working conditions, and a share i the 
financial gains of cooperation. 

The very practical nature of the gains accruing-to union 
members under the B. & O. Plan demonstrated that it 
was possible for a union to advance its members’ interests 
through cooperation as easily as by conflict. 

In a study on “Union Policies and Industrial Man 
ment,” published by the Brookings Institution last year, 
and applying to conditions before the defense program 
got into high gear, Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard 
maintained that “employers must bear considerable 1 
sponsibility for the limited spread of union-management 
cooperation.” He wrote: 

With few exceptions they have not desired or sought 
help of unions in increasing efficiency. ‘They have rega 
unions as inherently militant and antagonistic organizat 
with which cooper: ation was out of the question. ‘The 
been opposed to doing anything to improve the pr 
or status of the union—sad inviting it to participate th 
plant management would raise its prestige. They have 
more interested in keeping umions in their place th 
obtaining their help. 

Some employers have simply been jealous of their ai 
prerogatives. In their view the worker's function is to ex 
decisions of management, not to help make them. Ar 
ments that modified this traditional relationship hav: 
distasteful to managements. A few employers have 
that union-management cooperation would produce fi 
over the division of gains. In slightly more than half 
cases of union-management cooperation, the initiative ! 
starting the plan came from the union. 


Unions Not Enthusiastic 


But Slichter also pointed out that unions have not di 
played a great enthusiasm for promoting such schem 
He explains this by saying that. “Io the members who 
must fight for the tight to have a union, the idea of 
cooperating with management has just never occurred. 
The employer has been an enemy who must be vigilantly 
watched. One did not think of cooperating with him.” 

It required the grim realities of war and a War Pro- 
duction Board which put increased industrial output 
above every other consideration to introduce the B. & O. 
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Plan and union-management cooperation on a national 
scale. But not even such compulsions could achieve the 
salutory results which WPB expects of its war-born plant 
production committees if it were not for the fact that 
the war has pushed the demand for labor to unprece- 
dented levels. 

For, until they can be assured that increased business 
will take up any employment slack, the labor unions will 
not abandon their restriction-of-output practices, orig- 
inally designed to keep jobs from disappearing and thus 
to protect a worker's employment security. (The Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers’ promotion of efficiency 
plans, previously referred to, was a special type of case in 
which the union faced the prospect that the employer 
would go out of business, destroying more job oppor- 
tunities than would be lost by higher worker output.) 


Careful Examination Needed 


Thus, normally, the employer who has the best oppor- 
tunity for getting help from a union in increasing efh- 
ciency and stepping up output is the one whose competi- 
tive position makes for an elastic labor demand; who can 
demonstrate to a union that increased efficiency will 
bring in more orders and enlarge the job pool. Under any 
other circumstances, a union proposal for such coopera- 
tion must be carefully examined. It is apt to be either 
ill-conceived and badly thought through or, in some cases, 
a tactic used to advance some ulterior motive. Equally 
suspect would be a union-advanced plan for cooperation 
on an industry-wide basis. 

But, with few exceptions, the union relationship has 
meant more trouble than help. No one seriously ques- 
tions the fact that the employer's problem of getting the 
most for the dollar expended on labor has been made 
more difficult by the expansion of unionism. But em- 
ployers have been powerless to block its consistent prog- 
ress under the New Deal. Exceptions seem only to prove 
the rule that fairness, generosity, opposition, and force 
have all been equally ineffective in halting labor organiza- 
tion. They fail to disprove the idea that the nature of 
modern industry has made some form of unionization 
inevitable. 


“Inside Unionism” Appears 


It was shortly after the last war that an important 
section of employers began to recognize the strength of 
this idea and to do something about it—through the pro- 
motion of employee representation plans, later damned 
as “company unions.” Many of these “inside unions” 
were founded by management for the honest purpose 
of giving employees an organization through which they 
could express themselves. Managers of big enterprises, 
who saw that the traditional employer-employee relation- 
ship, the first-name familiarity, which characterized the 
era of small business, had been lost, turned to “inside 
unionism” to repair that loss. Other employers, however, 
started employee representation plans primarily to fend 
off outside unions. The theory in such cases seemed to 
be that one bird in the nest, even if it were stuffed and 
bore only a superficial resemblance to the real thing, 
would keep other birds away. 
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Not only did the employers who used inside uni: , 
for defensive purposes misjudge their value in that reg: 
but they must take a large measure of responsibility 
discrediting the whole employee-representation mo ¢ 
ment. Later, when unions became an important polit 
force, the labor lobby was able to write into federal |. 
a prohibition against “company unionism” of all type 
without distinction between “genuine” and “phony” 
ones. This was possible only because there were rea 
at hand numerous examples of inside unions whose oily 
purpose seemed to be to prevent bona fide collectiy 
bargaining. 


Filene’s Association the First 


The first known example of inside unionism was the 
Filene Cooperative Association, founded in Filene’s Bos- 
ton department store in 1898. It was a genuine collec- 
tive bargaining instrumentality evoked by no threat of 
outside unionism but by a desire on the part of the com- 
pany to provide employees with an organization that 
would guard their group interests. The Filene Coopera- 
tive still exists, though changed in structure and function 
to satisfy the requirements of the Wagner Act. 

About a dozen other pioneer inside unions appeared 
before 1915. Like the Filene plan, they represented 
honest attempts to introduce collective bargaining as a 
substitute for employee relations policies that had been 
antiquated by industrial progress. But the World War 
period and its aftermath saw employee representation 
turned to new and different designs. The resurgence of 
A.F.L. organizing activity in these years drew the atten- 
tion of some employers to the need for “protection.” By 
1926, a survey revealed that 432 firms with close to 1,500,- 
000 employees had adopted employee representation. 

Many of the plans established for protective purposes 
were abandoned when the threat of A.F.L. organization 
waned in the prosperous ‘twenties, (and this was later 
used effectively as evidence of their purely negative 
intent). But the National Industrial Recovery Act and 
its attendant revival of outside union activity brought a 
startling revival of employee representation. It is esti- 
mated that by 1934 there were around 800 companies 
with inside unions, and more thar two million workers 
in most branches of industry were covered by them. 
Professor C. R. Daugherty of Hunter College in his book 
“Labor Problems in American Industry” wrote the obit- 
uary for them when he said, “The haste and lack of 
preparation with which the ‘NRA plans’ were intro- 
duced, however, plus the new feeling of independence 
among workers generally, was responsible for the fact that 
many of these plans failed to meet the union-avoiding 
expectations of the sponsors.” 


Employers Lose Initiative 


The U.S. Supreme Court Decision of April, 1937, 
which held the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act 
to be constitutional and thereby outlawed any inside 
union dominated, supported, or favored by the employer, 
brought to an end the effort of employers to work out a 


solution to the labor relations problem without interfer- 


ence from outside. From that point on, the initiative for 
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tablishing organized, collective forms of emplovee rela- 


es 
tions passed to professional outsiders, 

Vor the most part, these outsiders were men who had 
learned their unionism in another period and who were 


tied to a tradition which did not square with the realities 
of modern industrv. ‘Thev were true-to-tvpe business 
unionists all right, but the forms with which they worked 
were ill-suited to the opportunities that the New Deal 
showered on them. Their enterprises were small-scale 
and local and, having lived through periods of alternate 
union growth and decline, they were inclined to play a 
cautious game, fearful of over-extending themselves and 
losing a hold on what they had. 

hese were the men who had worked with Samuel 
Gompers, founder of the A.I'.L. and outstanding apostle 
of organizing by crafts. ‘They were tied to his philosophy 
by an umbilical cord which had never been severed. 


Lewis Takes Command 

Ihe inability of the A.F.L. hierarchy to capitalize on 
the opportunities which the New Deal opened for it 
was demonstrated under NRA. Clinging to the notion 
that the only possible form of unionism was craft union- 
ism, the A.F.L. picked and chose among the groups of 
workers who appealed to it for help in getting organized. 
In some cases, the groups rejected were not merely 
turned down but actively opposed by A.F'.L. leaders as 
they strove, under inexperienced local leadership, to es- 
tablish unions of their own. Such A.F.L. leaders consid- 
cred the labor ferment which attended thic first Roosevelt 
administration both transitory in its gains for unionism 
and dangerous in its disturbance of their small but com- 
fortable jobs. It soon became evident that men who were 
so overly-conservative would be shunted aside by others 


who could recognize an opportunity when it dey cloped. 


Under t 
leadership of John L. Lewis, himself an old Gompx 


In 1936, the “new unionism” appeared 
man, but more ambitious and resourceful than his A} | 
compeers, the C.1.O. opened for business. Pushing 
fields dominated by giant corporations where union 
was unknown, the C.1.O. seemed at first blush to be 
almost revolutionary movement. ‘This impression 
heightened by the fact that the Socialists, the | 
munists, and practically every other radical political 
immediately boarded the Lewis bandwagon 

John Lewis—a lifelong Republican whose own 
the United Mine Workers, operated under a constitut 
approved by him which barred Communists from mi 
bership—did not spurn their aid. He was shrewd enor 
to understand that the movement he was launch 
required zealots, visionaries, and utopians who might 
iusions as to what thev were working for but woul 
useful tools to spread a gospel which, in some ci 
stances, would involve the risk of personal violence. | 
crews he sent out to the mill towns and the manufa 
ing citics were. in most cases, headed bv Lewis staly 
who were the cleverest business unionists in the ga 
but thev had a liberal interlarding of radicals who 
sidered that they were embarked on a crusade. 


Radicals Adopted 


The emplover who found that the town radical 
denly adopted by a well-heeled and aggressive organ 
tion, was holding organizing rallies at his plant gates w 
bewildered and frightened. His inherent distrust 
unionism intensified. His opposition stiffened. He v 
prepared to go to great lengths and considerable expens: 
to prevent the undesirable who was distributing |caflet 
at his gate and rabble-rousing his emplovees from ¢ 
entering his office as an equal to negotiate for his work« 


$i 
Ps 


aiert il & & , 


And in 1898 every member of the management of Filene’s 
Store in Boston knew every member of the Filene Co- 
operative Association as a participant in an historic experi- 
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ment in “inside unionism.” F.C.A. still carries on, but 
“inside unionism” in general has withered under misus¢ 
the Wagner Act, and attacks by “outside unionism.” 
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STRIKES IN THE U.S. 1914-1942 


Wars, politics, prosperity and depression influence labor militancy 
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‘cou of Labor Stotistics 


The chaotic pattern of American strikes may seem to 
make no sense at all, but some help in accounting for the 
ups and downs can be found in a picture of the business 
cycle, although non-economic factors are often much 
more germane. When business is swinging into better 
times, labor militancy increases. The labor theory is, 
“Strike while the iron is hot or when the cash register 
begins to tinkle.” Contrariwise, because their chance of 
success is small, strikes-are not undertaken in periods 
when business is retrenching: note the sharp drops in 
1920-1922 and in the “Roosevelt recession” of 1937-1938. 
A relatively stable economic situation, either increasing 
prosperity or deepening depression, will tend to make 
unions dormant, flatten out the strike line at a low level. 
Given, however, non-economic considerations like the 
New Deal’s encouragement and John L. Lewis’s ambi- 
tions, the peaks and valleys in the strike charts seem to 
respond as much to caprice as they do to anything that 
could be considered to be of basic economic import. 


In his opposition to the new unionism he felt obligated 
to and got support from a section of his men who were 
just as frightened by and hostile to the C.I.O. as he was. 
Conflicts—bitter, protracted, and sometimes bloody— 
were the result. But the ultimate outcome of most of 
them seemed foreordained. 

In the most dramatic labor conflict of this period, the 
Little Steel campaign of 1937, the C.1.O. was thoroughly 
routed in a long and costly strike in which the manage- 
ments of four Little Steel companies set themselves against 
signing any contract with outside unions and persevered 
in that determination. A similar crushing defeat admin- 
istered to A.F.L. unions by the United States Steel Corp. 
in 1919 had broken the back of A.F.L. ambitions in the 
mass production industries and left U.S. Steel union-free 
for 17 years. But the C.I.O. was operating in a different 
milieu. It found its defeat by Little Steel costly but far 
from fatal. 
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Less than two years after it had abandoned the striie 
as a completely lost cause, its organization in Little St. ¢] 
plants was as strong as it had ever been before. Substa:- 
tial sums of money were paid to strikers by the steel com- 
panies to settle back-pay compensation claims upheld |v 
the National Labor Relations Board. A new and highicr- 
geared organizing campaign got continual fillips froin 
NLRB and Circuit Court decisions in favor of the union, 


C.1.O. Bounces Back 


By 1941, the C.I.O. was back knocking at the doors of 
Little Steel executive offices, armed, this time, with off- 
cial government certification as exclusive bargaining 
agent for Republic, Bethlehem, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube, and Inland Steel employees, a status achieved by 
virtue of victories in government-conducted collective 
bargaining polls and checks of membership cards against 
payrolls. By 1942, the C.1.O. had signed contracts with 
the four Little Steel companies and with U.S. Stcel 
which provided the union with a checkoff of dues and 
made it mandatory that every union member remain a 
member while the contract-was in force or be discharged 
from his job. 

These contracts, signed by management at government 
direction and under war pressure, gave unionism a status 
in the hitherto open-shop steel industry that it had never 
even approached before. One of the most determined 
and powerful groups of business firms that had ever taken 


WHY UNIONS STRIKE— 


Since NRA most strikes have been for “ organization” 
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Wages and hours—bread and butter economics—used to 
account for the bulk of American strikes. More recently, 
however, wage and hour issues have run second in im- 
portance to getting union recognition, a signed contract, 
or increased membership, all of which come under thi 
head of “Organization.” There were strikes to force the 
granting of a closed or union shop before 1927, but the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics did not isolate them before 
that year. Under “All Other” strike causes, BLS lumps 
such miscellaneous disputes as jurisdictional battles be 
tween rival unions and sympathetic walkouts. 
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Ex-union officials who went directly from their labor exec- 
utive jobs into prison cells because they had embezzled or 
extorted money while in office are (left to right): George 
Browne, formerly of the Stagehands Union (A.F.L.); 
George Scalise and James Bambrick, both of the Building 


Service Fmplovees (A.F.L.); and William Bioff of the 
Stagehands. Prosecution showed that these leaders b 
longed behind bars, but it didn’t show that corrupt lead- 
ership will turn workers against unionism. The unions 


that these convicts left are as strong as ever. 


a stand against outside unionism found itself unable to 
hold out against a union-war-government combination. 

Greater and lesser emplovers than Little Steel have 
been through the same experience. ‘The exclamation of a 
Southern coal operator last vear as he came out of a con- 
ference which ended the bituminous strike on the union's 
terms, “We can take the union any time, but when it 
gangs up on us with the government we're licked,” has 
been echoed and re-echoed throughout industry. 


New Deal Had Precedents 


One impediment to union acceptance by industry has 
been a fairly widespread feeling that unionism is a crea- 
ture of New Deal politics, and that it is being pushed into 
places where it could never establish itself on its own 
merits. Whatever justification there may be for this feel- 
ing, the fact remains that, in stimulating the growth of 
unionism, the New Deal took up the intensive cultiva- 
tion of ground which had been broken under _pre- 
Roosevelt administrations. ‘The legality of unionism and 
its right to strike, picket, organize, and bargain collec- 
tively—so long as these activities were not accompanied 
by violence or not conceived as conspiracies—was well 
¢stablished in common and statutory law before the first 
Roosevelt inauguration. 

The Railway Labor Act of 1926, signed by President 
Coolidge, specifically forbade employer “interference, 
influence or coercion” in workers’ self organization on the 
railroads. Its language and intent went back to World 
War days when such policies were considered necessary 
in order to free war industries from strike threats. 

In 1930, the U.S. Supreme Court unanimously upheld 
the constitutionality of the Railway Labor Act in the 
Texas & New Orleans R.R. case. The preamble to the 
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Norris-LaGuardia Act, signed by President Iloover in 
1932, devised to curtail the mght of federal courts to 
issue injunctions against labor unions. restated the pur 
poses of the Railway Labor Act as a declaration of gover 
ment policy for all industry in interstate commerce. 

‘Thus the Roosevelt administration was not at a lo 
for precedents as it took up its avowed task of “equalizing 
the bargaining powers of emplovers and emplovees.” A 
it lost no time in taking steps toward this objective. 

I'he New Deal administration was hardly three mont 
old when it pushed through Congress the Natioi 
Industrial Recovery Act with its fateful Section 
According to New Deal braintrusters, the equalization of 
bargaining strength which 7(a) was to achieve was 
essary for three reasons: (1) It would be economi 
and politically unwise to give emplovers immunity f 
the antitrust laws and to allow them other priviles 
provided by NIRA which would increase their econo 
power, without giving their emplovees a chance 
strengthen their position and balance that power; 
unions would insure thorough policing of and complia 
with the NRA codes’ labor regulations; and (3) a much 
greater increase in purchasing power—one of the p 
aims of all the Roosevelt economic legislatio oul 
obtained if strong unions could compe! employer 
make wage increases beyond code minimums 01 
workers not covered by codes. 


Justifications Have Disappeared 


Subsequently each one of these reasons had its justi 
fication washed away. When the NIRA was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, antitrust im 
munities and special privileges for business were wiped 
out. The codes became illegal and their labor standards 
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were either incorporated into federal statutes (like the 
Wage-Hour Law) which provided policing powers or 
were dropped. By 1942, increased purchasing power had 
become the biggest single hazard to keeping a domestic 
economy stable while the nation was at war. 

But, though the economic theories behind its first pro- 
motion of unionism proved inexpedient when circum- 
stances changed, the New Deal remained constant in its 
support of organized labor. 


NRA Brings First Labor Board 


While industry flew NRA’s blue eagle, Section 7(a) 
was administered by a National Labor Board composed 
of three labor representatives and three liberal employers 
and chairmaned by a pro-labor senator, Robert F. 
Wagner. Twice before the blue eagle died, the President 
buttressed this board’s authority by special executive 
orders. Beginning as an agency of doubtful statutory 
status, it ended its career in 1934 as a quasi-judicial body 
which had evolved a series of rules for labor relations 
that later became the law of the land. 

Professor Daugherty, in summarizing NLB’s work, 
points out that it concerned itself with three main items: 
(1) “anti-union discrimination tactics of employers; (2) 
choice of representatives for collective bargaining; and 
(3) collective bargaining obligations of employers.” 

Of the board’s attempt to establish principles, this 
commentator says: 


Regarding anti-union discrimination the board ruled that 
(a) employers must not discharge, demote or otherwise act 
against employees so as to discourage membership in unions; 
(b) employers must reinstate workers discharged for union 
activities and take back non-violent strikers after board 
decisions; and (c) employers must not initiate, participate 
in, or control the operation of company unions in such a way 
as to discriminate against outside unionists and their right 
of self-organization. 

With regard to choice of collective bargaining representa- 
tives, the oot tuled that (a) workers must be free to 
choose individuals or unions as their representatives; (b) 
election of employee representatives by workers voting under 
a company union plan does not constitute employee approval 
of ah a plan unless a majority of the workers have voted 
in favor of the plan after free submission of the plan by the 
employer; (c) in case of controversy over designation of 
collective bargaining representatives, free secret elections 
should be held under board direction and supervision; and 
(d) representatives chosen by a majority of the workers 
should be designated as the bargaining representatives of all 
the workers. 

With regard to bargaining obligations of employers, the 
board held that (a) representatives of majorities of workers 
should receive recognition from employers; (b) employers 
must exert every reasonable effort to reach and operate an 
agreement in good faith with such representatives and (c) 
union-employer agreements reached in this way should be 
reduced to writing and signed in order to establish certainty 
and good will. 


Supreme Court Approves 


These doctrines, revised only so that they could be 
amplified, extended, and made more stringent, have sub- 
sequently been absorbed into common and statutory law 


under successive Roosevelt administrations. Most of 
them have had a seal set upon them by Supreme Court 
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decisions. In a severer form than that delineated by 
NLB, they stand today as the law of labor relations. 

The NLB was liquidated in 1934. Its business «as 
taken over by the first National Labor Relations B: x14 
operating under a vague authority from Public Re: \\y. 
tion No. 44 which empowered the President to create, 
independently of NRA, a board or a number of bo.rds 
with exclusive power to handle labor disputes ari ing 
under Section 7(a). This new board, headed by a ¢ dup 
of liberals described as “labor relations experts,” carried 
the principles of its predecessor somewhat further on 
several points. It had, however, no enforcement powers 
of its own and its effectiveness was largely a matter 
of getting compliance through voluntary employer 
cooperation. 


Under the Wagner Act 


When the Supreme Court invalidated NRA in 1935, 
the first NLRB closed up shop. But the New Deal forces 
moved quickly to fill its place. Before Congress ended 
its 1935 session, the National Labor Relations (Wagner) 
Act had been passed and signed and the dynasty of the 
second National Labor Relations Board began. 

The second NLRB, which still exists, operates under 
a federal statute which gives it broad authorities that the 
courts have made unequivocal. In addition to establish. 
ing the three-man board, the Wagner Act gives it respon- 
sibility for two main functions: (1) It is to prevent 
employers from engaging in certain “unfair labor prac- 
tices”; and (2) it is to conduct elections among em- 
ployees in order to determine who should bargain collec- 
tively with employers over basic terms of employment. 

The act enumerates five “unfair labor practices” which 
the board is empowered to prohibit and, in charging the 
agency to effectuate collective bargaining, gives it almost 
blanket powers to discover and ban others. 


“Thou Shalt Not” 


Hailed by organized labor as its “Magna Charta,” the 
Wagner Act, as a document, may more aptly be compared 
with the Ten Commandments. It confers on labor little 
that it did not have before, but it bristles with “thou 
shalt not’s” directed at employers. Nor are the prohibi- 
tions only declarations of policy. They get teeth from a 
provision which levies a fine, not to exceed $5,000, and/or 
a year’s imprisonment, for “any persons who shall will- 
fully resist, prevent, impede, or interfere with any mem- 
ber of the board or any of its agents in the performance 
of duties.” Decisions of the board, when they are upheld 
by the courts, must be observed or else the employer is 
chargeable with contempt of court. 

From July, 1935, to November, 1940, the National 
Labor Relations Act was administered by a board which 
had a perpetual majority of left-wing lawyers. It con- 
ceived its objective to be the unionization of American 
industry and it handled its job with a zeal and a crusad- 
ing spirit unexampled by a public agency. Its theory of 
administration took no account of the prevailing prac 
tices or policies of industrial management. Instead of 
helping business to understand its new legal obligations 
and guiding adjustment of employee relations programs 
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Under the left-wing-legal rule of NLRB, one non- 
ynion industrial bastion after another fell. The C.I.O., 
starting with some 900,000 members whose organizations 
had withdrawn from the A.F.L., grew to close to 5,000,- 
000. The A.F’.L., prodded by C.I.O. competition, finally 
awoke to its opportunities and, not only regained all it 
had lost in the C.I.O. split, but pushed its own member- 
ship to a level it had never attained before in all its 
history. 

In a cyclonic five-year campaign, unions were estab- 
lished in every important industry. Basic and mass- 
production industries with huge integrated units where 
unionism had never before gained a foothold became 
union strongholds. Steel, rubber, glass, autos, textiles, 
shipbuilding, chemicals, lumber, electrical manufactur- 
ing, aluminum, transportation, communications, electric 
light and power, meat packing, petroleum, mercantile 
establishments, maritime trades, service trades, and a host 
of other industrial fields saw unionism open the ’thirties 
with neither membership nor influence of importance 
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and enter the ‘forties as a force to be reckoned with. In 
the steel and steel fabricating industries, the C.1.0. found 
much virgin territory. In 1935, unions in the steel indus 
try spoke for fewer than 5,000 employees. Less than a 
dozen contracts, all with decidedly small firms, was the 
extent of union recognition. By 1940, the C.I.O. union 
in steel had signed agreements with over 500 companies 
and represented more than 500,000 steel workers in col 
lective bargaining relations with their employers. ‘l'h« 
nation’s basic industry became a measure of union prog 
ress under the determined rule of NLRB. 

In November, 1940, the left-wing-legal cabal which 
directed NLRB was broken and a more moderate major 
ity took over. The President’s appointment of two non 
lawyers to membership was clearly provoked by the storm 
of criticism that the board had brought upon the Wagner 
Act. It had become apparent that either the administra 
tion of the act had to be changed or the act itself would 
be amended by Congress. 

Under the new chairmanship of Harry Millis, who 
came to the post from the job of impartial umpire 
between the General Motors Corp. and C.I.0.’s Auto 
Workers Union, the board’s orientation shifted. The 
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Some unions already issue financial statements and will 
make them available to anyone who wants to see them. 
Most unions don’t. All unions would if they accepted 
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the conditions laid down by the employer members of 
the National War Labor Board as essential preliminaries 
to any “maintenance of membership” grants 
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Millis philosophy was expressed in an interview given to 
Business Week soon after his appointment: “The pur- 
pose of the Wagner Act is to prevent industrial disputes. 

. To lose sight of that purpose is to maladminister the 
law. . . . Administration becomes a crusade when tech- 
nicalities are fought over while objectives are forgotten. 
. . . Enforcing a law should never become a crusade” 
(BW—Feb.15'41,p.52). This was in marked contrast to 
the viewpoint of his predecessors. They had used legal 
technicalities to blast employers into line. 


NLRB Eclipsed by New Board 


Under the Millis regime, the controversy over the 
Wagner Act and the NLRB abated. Emplover criticism 
that the board was bigoted and unfair gave way to union 
criticism that the new board was pusillanimous. The 
unions had come to expect a much more forthright sup- 
port against employers than the Millis-led board was 
prepared to give. Millis seemed to be as much interested 
in helping employers plan labor relations programs in 
conformity with the law as he was in cramming new 
policies down their throats. 

But NLRB under Millis has not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to assert itself as the top government labor rela- 
tions agency. For the first three months of his tenure, 
the unions went on under the head of steam they had 
worked up under the old NLRB. Cases and proceedings 
already initiated had to be carried through and the 
momentum of union expansion did not appreciably 
slacken. Then, just as it seemed as if there would be a 
period in which employers would have a breathing spell 
to take stock and acclimate themselves to the new rules 
and factors in labor relations, the President appointed a 
new super-agency, the National Defense Mediation 
Board, whose importance put NLRB in the shade. 

By mid-March, 1941, as disputes-as-usual on the labor 
front threatened the development of the national defense 
program, an executive order from the White House 
brought NDMB into being. 


NDMB Was Different 


As differentiated from NLRB, NDMB was a tripartite 
panel on which sat three representatives of the public 
(two university presidents and a lawyer with a long back- 
ground in labor mediation), four employers (all execu- 
tives of large firms which had contractual relations with 
A.F.L. or C.I.O. unions), and four labor leaders ( officials 
in A.F.L. and C.1.O. unions). 

The purposes and interests of NDMB marked a new 
departure in government concern with labor relations 
generally. Except in special industries—railroading, for 
example—federal policy had not, up to this point, in- 
jected itself into what happened after employers and 
union representatives sat down to negotiate the terms of 
collective agreements. All the government officially un- 
dertook under the Wagner Act was to effectuate such a 
meeting. Its efforts were focused on building up a union’s 
bargaining power, giving it credentials that the employer 
could not ignore, seeing that the employer bargained in 
good faith and, upon reaching an agreement, reduced 
that agreement to writing. 
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Thus far, unions had been on their own in colle: ‘iy; 
negotiations. The employer had been free to dri. , 
hard a bargain as he could. But NDMB took govern:, ey; 
interest much further. It “recommended,” with the 
power of the executive branch of the government be} ,:n¢ 
it, the terms that management was to concede to unions. 

Established as an agency to mediate between union; 
and management, its object was to eliminate strikes from, 
defense industry by hearing disputes and recommen ing 
settlements. The board’s policy, as expressed by William 
H. Davis, its dominant figure who later became its chiai; 
man, was to recommend to an emplover that he give , 
union everything which, in the board's judgment, it could 
get by striking—no less, no more. 

As unions deferred strikes in order to come before this 
new agency for what they were after, it became incicas 
ingly evident that the board housed some very diffcrent 
schools of opinion. In judging what a union would get 
by striking, the labor representatives uniformly assumed 
that a strike would result in a thumping union victor, 
the employer members were not always prepared to agrc¢ 
to any such assumptions. The public members, holding 
the balance of power, were inclined to favor the labor 
view. 


Industry Bows 


Nevertheless. world events were so obviously menacing 
the nation that diverse opinions were, for a while, sub 
merged in the interest of industrial peace. With industn 
prospering and the nightmare of inflation still a chimera, 
NDMB recommended substantial wage increases witli 
almost invariable consistency. Industry accepted these 
recommendations without making issues of the awards 
The unions, originally suspicious of the new agency | the 
C.1.0. opposed its creation until the Executive Order 
was written ), adopted it as their own, used it as a clincher 
in all important organizing campaigns and negotiations, 
and kept the board’s docket loaded. 

In June, 1941, NDMB made a recommendation for 
the settlement of a strike in the San Francisco Bay yards 
of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corp. which was trul} 
historic. It found that Bethlehem operated the only big 
yards in San Francisco which did not have a closed shop 
contract with shipbuilding unions; ruled that this was a 
cause of labor unrest which impeded the ship construc- 
tion program. It recommended that Bethlehem sign the 
same kind of closed shop contract that was in force in 
neighboring, competitive yards (BW—Jun.21’41,p.57 
The recommendation was not then disavowed by cm- 
ployer members of the board. 


Status Quo Lost 


With this coming almost immediately after the strike 
at the North American Aviation Corp. plant in Ingle- 
wood, Cal., which the Army had broken because the 
striking local union refused to accept an NDMB recom- 
mendation and return to work (BW —TJun.14’41,p.1+), 
Bethlehem acceded—and the employers’ battle to ma‘n- 
tain the status quo in union relations during the emcr- 
gency and war periods was lost. 

For the closed-shop grant in the Bethlehem case 
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industry Re ‘Representatives 


Who Sit ‘On NWLB 


Cyrus Ching, Vice-president, Roger D. Lapham, Chm. of Board 
United States Rubber Company. American-Hawaiian S.S. Co. 


George H. Mead, president of 
the Mead Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 


H. L. Derby, president, American 
Cyenemg & Chemical =. Directors, Standard Oil of N. J. 


These are . the employer representatives who have 
been most active in the work of the National War 
Labor Board. Along with labor and public members, 
they sit on panels and sift facts in dispute between 
companies and unions; they make recommendations 
for the settlement of disputes; and, often as a minor 
ity, they. render decisions on labor relations issues 


which come before the nation’s highest labor rela- 


tions tribunal. for adjudication. Walter C. Teagle, 
after a year and a half of continuous service recently 
resigned. H.-B. no Seat neal Set 


Wolter C: Teagle, Chm. Board of | 
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opened the floodgates to union demands for closed shops, 
union shops, preferential shops, and all the known forms 
The Bethlehem award became a 
citation in practically every union brief before the board 
and, subsequently, wrecked the board. 

A month later, unable to stall off any longer the con- 
sequences of its decision, the board was called on to 
formulate recommendations in a case where a strike was 
threatened over the exclusive issue of a union’s demand 
for the union shop. A majority of the board was prepared 
to underwrite the union’s demand for security, but they 
could not bring themselves to repeat the Bethlehem per 
formance. Instead, under the inspiration of Chairman 
Davis, they offered what he had devised to settle the 
North American dispute: a compromise between simple 
union recognition and the union shop. It was called 
“maintenance of membership” and the board recom 
mended to the company in the case, Federal Shipbuild 
ing & Dry Dock, a contract clause with the C.1.O. which 
provided that “any employee who is now a member of 
the union, or who hereafter voluntarily becomes a mem 
ber during the life of this agreement, shall, as a condition 
of continued employment, maintain membership in the 
union in good standing.” Of the panel of three which 
heard the Federal case, this recommendation was signed 
by the public and the labor members. ‘The employer rep 
resentative on the panel, Charles E. Adams, chairman of 
the Air Reduction Co., dissented. 


of “union security.” 


Maintenance of Membership Defined 


Maintenance of membership was more than an at 
tempt to find a compromise in the bitterly contested issue 
of union security. It was a theory of maintaining the 
labor relations status quo which rested, not on employer 
union relationships, but on the union or nonunion affili 
ation of the individual worker. However, while the status 
of the union member was frozen, the nonmember was 
left free to change his status. This arrangement was ce 
fended by its exponents on the ground that, if a worker 
became a union member, it was because he was aware of 
and accepted the obligation of remaining one.* 

Supported by an indignant and vocal section of Amer 
ican business, Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co 
rejected the union maintenance recommendation. ‘The 
union struck. Under emergency powers, the President 


* Wide discussion of NWLB decisions have given “maintenance 
membership” a place in labor relations jargon along with the older, more 
familiar shorthand terms like “open shop,” “closed shop,” “union shop,” 
and “preferential shop.” 

Under a maintenance of membership contract a worker is left free to 
remain out of the union and still retain his job. The open shop, though 
it has often identified a plant in which union membership was not 
permitted or in which a union was not recognized, is more properly 
applied to an arrangement under which union membership is immateri 
as an employment factor. In an open shop a worker may or may not be a 
union member. In either case, his employment status will not 
affected. The closed shop, on the other hand, provides that not 
must every employee be a union man, but the employer must hire 
union members when he takes on new hands. 

Between these two extremes are the union shop and the preferential 
shop. The former does not abridge the employer's right to hire whom he 
chooses but it makes union membership mandatory for every man in 
the plant and for every new employee after a waiting period which usually 
lasts from 10 to 90 days. The latter rests on a commitment from the 
employer that he will give preference in hiring and in promotion to 
union members and that, if lay-offs are necessary, other things being 
equal, unionists will be the last to be fired. 
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ordered the Federal properties seized, displaced private 
and commanded the Navy to run the yard 
Mediation, so 


management, 
“in the interests of the national defense.” 
far as employers were concerned, had become compulsory 
arbitration. 


Lewis Wrecks Mediation Board 


Three months later, the dispute over the union shop 
between Lewis’ Miners Union and steel-company owned 
coal mines came before the board. Lewis wanted what 
NDMB had got for A.F.L. metal trades unions in Beth- 
lehem Shipbuilding. He spurned a compromise offer of 
maintenance of membership, struck, induced 
boycott of the board which broke its back, and got his 
union shop from a Roosevelt-appointed super-arbitration 
panel on the same day that the bombs crashing on Pearl 
Harber, opened a new chapter in American history. 

The attack of John Lewis had paralyzed the Media- 
tion Board in November when its labor members re- 
signed and C.1.0O. unions refused to appear before it. 
For almost two months it floundered helplessly in an 
interregnum during which labor relations were anarchic 
and unsupervised by government. By January, the gravity 
of war induced the President to convoke a union-manage- 
ment conference chairmaned by Davis, who had been 
NDMB’s guiding spirit. Out of this conference—and 
some Presidential dictation—came the National War 
Labor Board, a Supreme Court of labor relations in 


union 


wartime. 

All these happenings in high places might have seemed 
remote to the individual employer, but it soon became 
evident that emplovee relations throughout all industry 
were going to be affected. 


National War Labor Board Takes Over 


Like its progenitor, NDMB, the National War Labor 
Board was a tripartite body on which four union repre- 
sentatives balanced four employer members, and the real 
power was held by four public representatives. And not 
only did the pro-labor attitudes of the public members 
slant the board in favor of unions but circumstances put 
the employer group at a further disadvantage. 

Labor quickly appraised NWL.B as its most strategic 
front. A.I’.L. and C.1.O. joined forces to keep it under 
constant pressure and surveillance; they arranged for a 
common “line” on board questions, and maintained 
continuity of personnel on board panels and at board 
meetings. I:mplovers, on the other hand, were not or- 
ganized for such action. Their business responsibilities 
took them in and out of Washington at a moment's 
notice. Unlike the labor group, made up of full-time 
professional union leaders, alternates sitting for employer 
members had little insight into what had gone before, 
and little opportunity to work out policies with other 
industrialists who had sat in other cases. 

Roger Lapham, chairman of the American-Hawaiian 
Steamship Co., who was an emplover member on NDMB 
and who, as an employer member of NWLB, has spent 
more time on board work than anv other industry repre- 
sentative, summed up the problem faced by the board's 
business spokesman in a memorandum which he ad- 
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Employers Bear Heavy Responsibility 


The seriousness of the employer members’ respons 


bilities was heavily underscored when it became apparent 
that NWLB had become a Supreme Court pri acticit g 
compulsory arbitration with no appeal from its awar 


Its decisions and dicta not only decided cases before 1 
but set standards which, to all intents and purposes 


I+ 


become common law for wartime emplovee relations. Its 


wage theories, union security awards, and rulings on 
questions important to every employer in the country, 
such as pay rates for Sunday and holiday work, bonuses 
for second and third shifts, equal pay for female labor, 
North-South wage differentials, etc.. set national patterns. 

On the crucial union security question, which immed: 


ately became the paramount issue in labor relations. the 


employer members of NWLB were soon involved 
dilemma. The public-labor majority dispensed maint: 
nance of membership awards in practically every ipo! 
tant dispute before the board in which union securit 
was an issue. By mid-May, it had become such 3 
established practice that Chairman Davis, in a Boston 
speech, said that the union security question had }cen 
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isposed of with acceptance of the maintenance of 
embership principle (BW—May23’42,p.15). His an- 
nuncement proved to be somewhat premature, but it 
an illustration of the thinking that employer board 
embers were up against. 
Thus far, the employer representatives on the board 
nd consistently dissented from the majority in all union 
maintenance awards. But it was obvious that their stand 
on principle” was not impressing their public and labor 
sociates. They had the choice of either maintaining 
heir uncompromising position—and being without in- 
ence on union security issues which came before the 
oard—or bargaining for as much as could be got to make 


THE UNIONS PLAY THIS UP— 


Available official data on union vs. non-union wage scales show 
important differentials which ore used as union-joining incentives 
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union security awards milder. For such bargaining they 
held one trump. The public members of the board were 
prepared to make some concessions in order to get 
NWLB directives signed by employer representatives in 
stead of being embarrassed by repeated dissents. 


“15-Day Escape Clause” Won 


Although the employer members could not offer 
enough to achieve a fundamental change in public mem 
bers’ attitudes, the problem of the board’s public rela 
tions did give them some latitude in which to bargain. 
In June, 1942, therefore, three maintenance of member 
ship orders bore the signature of three of the employer 
members and alternates— —Lapham, George Mead and 
R. R. Deupree. But these union security awards differed 
from any that the board had written before. 

‘They provided what has come to be known as a “15- 
day escape clause.” Under it, an employee was granted 
15 days time in which he could withdraw from the union 
before membership maintenance went into effect. Lap 
ham, Deupree, and Mead had whittled down the board’s 
standard union maintenance formula in return for their 
signature on the board orders. The three employers who 
dissented in these cases, H. B. Horton, Harry L. Derby, 
and E. J. McMillan, felt that it was more important to 
maintain disapproval than to win small concessions. 

But the Lapham-led group on the board did not con- 
sider that they had committed themselves to support any 
or all union security awards which provided a 15-day 
escape clause. Having established a precedent, they re- 
turned to opposition and bargained for more. In the 
Caterpillar ‘T'ractor Co. case, decided in July by a union 
maintenance award which contained the escape clause, 
Lapham and Mead were back joining Horton and Mc- 


This is all the information there is in government files 
comparing union and non-union wages for any reasonably 
recent date—a comparison of which the unions make 
much in their propaganda. Using these government wage 
survey figures, they can point out that, except for one 
study covering women workers in a section of the leather 
industry, all the official data reveal wage differentials in 
favor of unionized labor. 

But it should also be pointed out that the data used in 
the available samples are fragmentary and dated, that the 
list of industries covered by such surveys is highly mis- 
cellaneous, and that other factors than organizational 
status enter into the comparisons—in some industries the 
unorganized shops are the small, marginal ones; in some, 
the union plants are largely clustered in regions that are 
traditionally higher-pay than those in which nonunion 
shops are most frequent. While it is generally acknowl. 
edged that union employment will pay more than non- 
union in almost any cross-section of industry, differentials 
between plant and plant and between firm and firm are 
not, by any means, always favorable to “organized” jobs. 

In their organizing campaigns, unions emphasize the 
“favorable balance of wages.” But where 2 nonunion 
plant has a higher pay scale, the wage issue is soft-pedaled 
and union propaganda centers around other issues. 
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Millan in a dissent (BW —Jul.11’42,p78). The Lapham 
dissenting opinion outlined further concessions which the 
employer members demanded before signing a main- 
tenance order. Clarified and expanded, these demands 
were reiterated in the Little Steel case in which the four 
employers again found themselves a solid minority on the 
union security question. 


What Management Wants 


The conditions the industry representatives on NWLB 
demanded as preliminary to a maintenance of member- 
ship grant were as follows: 


The union, on or before the effective date of the collective 
agreements, shall file with NWLB a copy of its constitution 
and bylaws, and a list of its present officers, and shall agree 
that during the lives of the collective agreements: 

(a) It will file with the board from time to time, and as 
promptly as circumstances will permit, notice of any changes 
in its constitution and bylaws, changes in official personnel 
of the union, or changes in its dues or initiation fees; 

(b) It will file with the board semi-annually, a financial 
statement in such detail as the board may require. 

The reports supplied under paragraphs (a) and (b) shall 
become public records. They shall be subject to inspection 
by any member of the union, by the employer who is a 
party to a labor dispute with said union certified to this 
board, and, under rules to be prescribed by the board, by any 
other person, including officers or agents of the federal 
government. 

There shall also be incorporated in the collective agree- 
ments, an undertaking by the union that it will not during 
life of the agreement make, assume, guarantee, repay, or 
participate in any contribution, subscription, pledge, or 
other fnencial obligation to any political party or candidate 
for public office. 

Although the employer members on NWLB hold no 
designated authority from American industry, because 
American industry has never organized to match the 
labor movement, they come as close as possible to being 
official business representatives on the government's high- 
est labor court. Therefore, the qualifications that they 
have set for union acceptance are being taken as the sine 
qua non of management insofar as it can exercise free 
will in dealing with organized labor. 

The fight here is not for the open shop as such, but for 
a more accountable unionism which will permit depar- 
tures from the open-shop without licensing abuses that 
many employers feel are dangerous to industry, the public 
interest, and democratic institutions. 


To Make Unions More Acceptable 


Three main developments will make organized labor 
more acceptable to employers and open the way for a 
more sympathetic consideration of union security de- 
mands. None of them will undermine the really essen- 
tial rights and functions of bona fide unionism. 

The first of them is irrevocable assurance that the civil 
and democratic rights of union members will not be 
abridged by dictatorial-minded union bosses. Much union 
speech-making has addressed itself to the need that work- 
ers feel for having some power to oppose against the 
power of their employer. And this is not for economic 
reasons alone. 

There are psychological considerations which promote 
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the growth of unionism. Men want a kind of indistriz 
citizenship, an enfranchisement which will give t!.cm , 
measure of decision over anything as important i: the; 
lives as their relation with their employers. Pv \iticy 
democracy has whetted the appetite for what is som tine 
called industrial democracy. 

Most employers appreciate this fact but cannot «quar. 
its implications with the kind of demagogy practiced }, 
some union czars by which workers are drawn into \inioy 
in the hope of achieving industrial citizenship 01 
find less democratic control of union affairs than of the 
employment relations they seek to democratize. Son: 
union officials reign over labor baronies with more feud)! 
absolutism than industry has been able to match {o; 
generations. Moreover, they are always able to strengthe; 
their power by systematic misrepresentation of manage. 
ment’s position. For, with the passage of the Wagne 
Act, the employer lost his right to speak directly to his 
workers in presenting his viewpoint on issues vital to both 
sides in this labor-management relationship. Under the 
Wagner Act, that right is now practically a union monop 
oly—subject to abuse by any politically-motivated union 
leader—and its loss constitutes one of management's mos 
potent grievances. 


Public Scrutiny and No Politics 


Public filing of its constitution and bylaws will open a 
union’s provision for internal democracy to public scr 
tiny. Its charter for protecting the rights of its member 
can be appraised. And the rights that a union guarantees 
individual members can be better protected if the actions 
of union leaders can be made to square with the constitu. 
tions from which they derive their powers. 

Most union constitutions and bylaws are available now 
to anyone who has a legitimate interest in them. In most 
cases, it is not difficult for an employer to get a copy of 
these documents. But filing them officially with a gover 
ment agency would be an important symbolic gesture 
and could be the starting point for calling on unions to 
abide by their provisions. In England, no union may 
hold property unless it becomes a “registered association,” 
which means that its constitution and laws are filed with 
a government agency and that it must live up to them. 
The English Trade-Union Registration Act has been law 
since 187] and British unions have not found themselves 
handicapped by it. 

The second change that employers ask from unions i 
a diminution of their political activities. Business is afraid 
of labor's growing influence in government. It feels that, 
not only has bargaining strength been equalized, but 
labor is on its way toward making a mock of bargaining 
by having so much power that it can dictate its own term 
in collective negotiations. Business believes that this 3 
an unfair advantage which labor derives from its political 
strength. Business is not unwilling that labor should hold 
its job interests, but it considers the outposts that labor 
has planted in the surrounding terrain of politics, both 
dangerous and unnecessary. The last paragraph in the 
Lapham opinion in the Little Steel case is an effort to 
confine union activity to the economic sphere whet 
management believes, it rightfully belongs. 
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The third and most important condition that business 
asks labor to meet is responsibility. Management wants 
assurance that, once it has bound itself in an agreement 
with a union, the union will live up to its side of the 
bargain. It wants to be certain that a union contract will 
not be just another battle station over which new argu- 
ments will rage, but that an agreement means “agree- 
ment” and will be interpreted as such in both letter and 
spirit. It wants to know, first of all, who are the responsi- 
ble leaders of the labor organization with which it deals. 
It wants to know the financial position of the organiza- 
tion. It wants labor to consider its commitments to man- 
agement solemn, binding contracts which will be adhered 
to by every man they cover. 


Action Against Contract-Breakers 


The employer who deals with a union which has 
violated its contract pledges has uncertain legal recourses. 
The law of union agreements is not statutory. It is the 
common law which has been made by the courts. Courts 
have held that, in general, “valid” agreements are en- 
forceable. The fact that a union is an unincorporated 
association presents no important legal barriers, for the 
methods whereby the contracting parties may sue and be 
sued are now well established. But courts differ widely 
on what constitutes a “valid” agreement. 

In spite of the fact that judicial remedies may be avail- 


Reasons why workers join unions classify as good, bad, 
and indifferent. One reason that may be sufficient for 
men like these lined up for jobs at a new Army camp is 
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able to employers, in both damage suits and injunctive 
action, relatively few employers have ever gone to law over 
breached agreements. According to one close student of 
the problem, Professor F. C. Pierson of Swarthmore, 
whose book, “Collective Bargaining Systems” is a publi- 
cation of the American Council on Public Affairs, the 
infrequency of legal action to secure observance of the 
terms of agreements “suggests that disputes regarding 
the application and interpretation of union agreements do 
not lend themselves to court adjudication. 
involved are frequently too technical, the time element 
too important, and the cost of legal action too great to 
recommend resort to the courts.” 
that the fear of retaliation may inhibit some employers 
against such action. 

Actually, however, management is not looking for legal 
redress. It wants a labor contract to be primarily an 
observed, and only secondarily an enforceable, undertak 
ing. Unauthorized strikes, slowdowns, wildcat stoppages, 
the inability of the men who negotiate an agreement to 
get it adhered to by their rank-and-file are the black pages 
in labor's record that account for much of managements 
unwillingness to find a modus vivendi with union leaders 

Employers have an opportunity to make unionism more 
responsible. Some of them have made use of it. ‘They 
themselves have been able to help strengthen the hand 
of union leaders in discouraging rank-and-file anarchy. 


The issues 


Pierson also points out 
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that a union membership—and fee—can be required for 
employment on some government construction projects. 
It’s a reason that reflects labor’s power in Washington. 
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But it requires an “acceptance” of unionism which few 
employers have been prepared to tender. The honest 
union official is always embarrassed by a wildcat strike. He 
knows that the next time he comes in to negotiate with 
the employer he will be charged with breaking faith, and 
he won't be able to make as good a “deal.” He wants 
just as scrupulous an observance of the contract as the 
employer. 

But when that union official gets into trouble because 
his members take the law into their own hands, the em- 
ployer is tempted to relish the spectacle and to be reluc- 
tant to cooperate with the union official in whipping 
recalcitrant elements into line. Many employers have 
felt that if they take a stand with the union leader and 
help him discipline impetuous employees they are 
strengthening the union to their own disadvantage. 


Strength for Responsibility 


Yet most employers who have had an opportunity to 
work with both prefer a strong union to a weak one. 
Given the necessity for having to treat with a labor organ- 
ization, they want one that is stable, responsible, and has 
a disciplined membership. These requirements are the 
irreducible minimum for any relationship beyond the 
formal recognition of unionism that the law demands. 

Despite the phenomenal extension of collective bar- 
gaining in many important industries, almost three- 
quarters of American wage and salary workers are not 
members of unions or covered by collective labor agree- 
ments, according to the monumental study “How 
Collective Bargaining Works” recently issued by the 
Twentieth Century Fund. Most of these unorganized 
millions are employed in wholesale and retail establish- 
ments, in financial fields and service trades, in govern- 
ment jobs and in agriculture. They have not yet been 
exposed to concentrated union proselytizing. 


What's Ahead 


Funneling manpower into war industries will, how- 
ever, send many distributive and service trades workers 
into union-blanketed employment, and active labor 
unions are now organizing in public and farm employ- 
ment. ‘The next few years are very likely to bring a.sub- 
stantial growth in union membership. Government 
agencies may not assist organizing campaigns as positively 
as they have in the past, but the wartime necessity for 
industrial peace is being used by government to stifle 
employer opposition to unionism; so the net result will 
be the same. 

We have not yet had a glimpse of any final government 
policy on wages and union security. Current formulas 
have been dictated by considerations of expediency. 
They will survive only so long as they continue to be 
expedient. The maintenance of membership compromise 
between the open and union shop already shows signs of 
limited usefulness. A year hence, when maintenance 
contracts expire, unions will appear before government 
tribunals demanding new “advances.” Will there be 
another compromise down the middle of the narrow 
margin between membership maintenance and the union 
shop or will the National War Labor Board or its suc- 
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A Historic Decade 
In Labor Relations 


1933 
MARCH—Unemployment reaches nearly 15,000,0 
Franklin D. Roosevelt inaugurated as Pr 
dent 
JUNE—National Industrial Recovery Act passed 


1934 
JULY—The San Francisco General Strike 
SEPTEMBER— Textiles: the first nation-wide strike 
1935 
JUNE—Social Security Act passed 
JULY—National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act passed 
NOVEMBER—C.L.O. established 


1936 
JANUARY—The first sitdown strike; Goodyear in 
Akron 
SEPTEMBER—C.I.0. unions suspended by the 
A.F.L. 
1937 


FEBRUARY—44-day sitdown strike in General 
Motors ends with C.1.O. recognition 
MARCH—-U. S. Steel signs a contract with C.1.O. 
APRIL—U. S. Supreme Court holds Wagner Act con- 
stitutional 
30-day strike at Chrysler ends with C.1.O. 
recognition 
MAY—C.L.O. strikes Little Steel 
1938 
APRIL—Fisher Body plant in Flint closed by first 
large-scale dues picketing 
JUNE—Wage-Hour Act passed 


AFL 
butto) 
make 


1939 cessor 

FEBRUARY—U. S. Supreme Court in Fansteel case ployn 

outlaws sitdown strikes WI 

MAY—Sidney Hillman, a C.1.O. union president, s not 

named to National Defense Advisory Council mana 

1941 ends | 

With 

MARCH—National Defense Mediation Board created rape 

JUNE—Troops end strike at North American Aviation; 

NDMB awards union first “maintenance of unde 
membership” contract W 

NDMB grants unions closed shop in Bethle- ar 

hem Shipbuilding Th 

JULY—Ford gives the C.I.O. a union shop, check-off vied 

contract 

AUGUST—Federal Shipbuilding & Dry Dock seized grare 

by Navy because an NDMB maintenance long 

of membership award is rejected W. 

DECEMBER—War declared the si 

1942 as fur 

JANUARY—National War Labor Board created craft 

MARCH—Labor-management plant production com Auto 

mittees launched Chry 

APRIL—War Manpower Commission formed orga 

JULY—NWLB announces wage stabilization formula PA 


in Little Steel case 


SEPTEMBER—President promises national wage sta- is po 
bilization rema 

unio: 
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AF.L., C.1.O., and independent unionists—they all. wear 
buttons on caps or overalls. Firms like Bastian Bros. Co., 
makers of these particular symbols of the American labor 


movement, do a sizable business just supplying unions. 
Management has seen many a worker turned back at the 
gate by pickets because he wasn’t a button-wearer. 


cessor finally give the unions the full control over em- 
ployment conditions that they ask? 

When questions like this are answered, new ones arise 
to take their places. They underline the fact that there 
is nothing static about collective bargaining and union- 
management relations. It is a continuing contest which 
ends only when one of the participants is overwhelmed. 
Within the framework of democratic society, the object 
is not to terminate the contest but to make it operate 
under Marquess of Queensberry rules. 


War Bringing Further Changes 


There are important changes ahead in union-manage- 
ment relations. Some of them will be induced by a 
geared-to-war economy, others are impending because of 
long-term factors which predate the war. 

War production may very well stimulate a change in 
the structure of unionism which will be as important and 
as fundamental as the change in the prevailing form from 
craft to industrial organizations. A union like C.1.O.’s 
Auto Workers, whose members work in General Motors, 
Chrysler and Ford, is now no longer an auto workers’ 
organization. Members are now aircraft, armament, tank, 
diesel, motor, boat, and electrical machinery makers. It 
s possible that, after the war, these auto companies will 
remain as producers in miscellaneous fields. Industrial 
tnionism—providing a union for an industry—will be 
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antiquated. A General Motors union, a General Electric 
union, and a Henry J. Kaiser union, may better conform 
to new business patterns. 

Such a change can come peacefully. With enough 
vision on the part of labor leaders it may be provided for 
in A.F.L.-C.1.O.’s charter of unity which its advocates 
hope will write finis to the internecine labor war that has 
raged since 1936. Or, its coming may be attended by the 
same kind of union strife which established industrial 
unions over craft union opposition within the last decade 

Other developments, war-inspired but likely to have 
long-run consequences, are epitomized by the National 
War Labor Board and the labor-management production 
committees. 


Postwar Conflicts Loom 


Many firms have accepted NWLB awards “under pro 
test,” and regard them as purely wartime measures. It 1 
clear that they intend to disassociate themselves from 
such dictated arrangements at the first opportunity. ‘The 
longer the war lasts, however, the more difficult that will 
be. Unions will have dug in deeply under security con 
tracts. The longer they rensain in force, the more power- 
ful will the unions become. Unless management comes 
to take union security for granted and stops thinking of 
it as an emergency measure—for the unions will never 
give it up without a struggle—the war's end will open an 
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era of bitter union-management battles which have been 
deferred through government intervention. To prevent 
such battles NWLB or its successor may become a per- 
manent agency. Government will not readily withdraw 
from its position as arbiter of labor relations. 


Plant Committees to Survive 


Labor-management plant committees, dealing with 
production, efficiency, salvage, and kindred problems, will 
almost surely survive the war. Not perhaps on as wide a 
scale as they have been established by WPB promotion 
now, but in situations where they have worked well they 
won't be abandoned. They were coming anyway; the war 
just accelerated their introduction. 

Labor-management plant committees testify to the 
enlarging area of collective bargaining. More and more, 
business and industrial problems which have tradition- 
ally been regarded as purely management concerns are 
coming to be the subject matter for employer-employee 
discussions. There is nothing in sight which suggests that 
this trend will soon be reversed. 


Employers’ Associations Coming 


Another development, which close students of labor 
relations regard as inevitable, is the formation of industry- 
wide, union-paralleling employers’ associations for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes. Individual employers have been 
whipsawed by unions which jack up standards in com- 
petitive plants, then go to work on them to get something 
more, then go back to other firms to match that, and so 
on. Such a disequilibrium has proved costly and imprac- 
tical in many industries and there is a growing convic- 
tion among employers that industry-wide collective 
bargaining is the answer. One thing which has held it 
back up to now is the half-and-half character of many 
industries in which unions are entrenched in some com- 
panies, unknown in others. In thoroughly unionized 
industries, such as men’s and women’s clothing, printing, 
and railroading, employer collective bargaining associa- 
tions have had a long history. 

The war interrupted an increasingly close study by 
American management of industry-wide collective bar- 
gaining through employers’ associations in Britain and 
the Scandinavian countries. Three important U.S. em- 
ployers were members of a special commission which 
visited England and Sweden in 1938, and they brought 
back a detailed report on how employers’ associations 
worked. Plzns to do something on the basis of their find- 
ings were sidetracked by war. But there is a revival of in- 
terest in industry circles in European experience and talk 
of adapting some of it to fit the American scene. The war, 
which was responsible for deferring action before, may 
now provide an incentive for employer organization. 

The outstanding fact in this whole record is that, with 
the passage of the Wagner Act, management lost the 
initiative in employer-employee relations. Ever since 
then, it has been fighting a defensive, rear-guard action. 
And for the most part, American management no longer 
expects that there will be a return to the “good old days” 
when labor affairs were simple, untroubled, and a matter 
for unchallenged managerial decision. 
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This account of why workers join unions, how nip, 
work, and how they have achieved so much politi 4] ay; 
economic power may make unpalatable reading fc map, 
employers. . 

The case history of no disease or social malaisc maj.. 
pleasant reading. But any therapy which has < uratiy, 
possibilities is the result of a diagnosis—and a d ignoi 
rests on a study and an analysis of symptoms. Em »loye; 
who are looking for a prescription for more satisfa. ton— 
or at least more workable—labor relations may find jy 
this case history the facts necessary for diagnosiig the; 
particular labor problems. They will, furthermore, hay. 
the evidence for appraising the extent and nature of the 
government’s interest and influence in employce teh. 
tions. And that is perhaps the most important sing} 
factor with which they have to deal. 


A Basis of Stability 


Given such a background of understanding, the en. 
ployer of today should be better able to take a realist; 
view of what he’s up against; should be better set t 
anticipate and prepare for whatever new development 
may lie ahead. 

What intelligent management wants now is a life. 
sized place in that industrial democracy that the unions 
talk about so much. At this point management feels thit 
it is being ridden over roughshod in labor affairs by the 
combined forces of unionism and government. . 

But intelligent management is not animated by an 
urge to redress wrongs to which it believes it has been 
subjected; neither is it dominated by any resentful desire 
to “get even.” Above everything else it wants to establish 
a stable basis for labor relations that will enable industry 
to recapture that efficiency of operation which unde 
wrote its promise to deliver to the American people ever 
more and more for less and less. For that efficiency has 
been appreciably undermined by the chaotic labor cor 
ditions of recent years. 

Finally, intelligent management wants to put mam 
agement back in the labor-management equation because 
it is convinced that anything one-sided and special 
privileged is bound to be bad business for employer, 
employees, and the American way of life. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


“Management Looks at the Labor Problem” is one 
of a series of special Reports to Executives on current 
events, opportunities, problems, and trends of major 
significance to business. It is covered under the general 
copyright on the September 26, 1942, issue of Business 
Week. Copies will be available in reprint form. Single | 
copies will be mailed to Business Week readers upon | 
request without charge. Additional copies will be billed | 
at the rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of 11 or more, | 
quantity prices will be quoted on request. Requests for | 
reprints should be addressed to: | 

Willard Chevalier, Publisher, 
Business Week, 

330 West 42nd Sireet, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Coal .. . coal . . . more coal — for the insatiable furnaces 
of American industry at war — that’s the chief demand 
placed on the coal mining region served by this C-E Boiler 
Unit* which helps produce the vast amount of steam- 
generated electrical power required to mine the coal. 

24 hours a day ... 7 days a week .. . for months on 
end, this great boiler unit has averaged 875,000 lb of 
steam per hr. That’s enough steam to pull fifteen 
100-car freight trains . . . or to produce enough power 
to provide for the normal domestic electrical require- 


ments of over 900,000 average American homes. 


This is just another example of how effectively the 
public utilities of the United States are meeting the 
challenge of our war-time emergency. It is also another 
example of the exceptional performance qualities built 
into all Combustion Engineering equipment — from 
small industrial stokers and boilers to the largest steam 


generating units. 


*Some idea of the size of this unit may be gained from the facts that— 
its overall height is equivalent to a 14-story building—at full load it 
consumes a carload of coal every hour. . . sufficient to heat an aver- 


age home for four years. 
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ormany years, the phrase “tele- 
phone type relay” has been 
standard terminology in the re- 
lay field. However, this com- 
pany recognized the deficiencies 
in the “telephone type relay” for 
industrial use, and added fea- 
tures to furnish an ideal relay 
for electronic and electrical use 
in industry. Clare Relays are not 
“telephone type relays.” They are 
“custom-built” multiple type con- 
tact relays that are receiving in- 
creasingly wider acceptance 
throughout industry. C. P. Clare & 
Co., 4719 W. Sunnyside Ave., Chicago, 
Ill, Cable Address: CLARELAY. 


\\ 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays 
for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 
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WORRIED 
asout BOMBS? 


If your plant makes essential war 
material you may need camouflage. 
But there are several factors which 
will influence your decision. 


What these factors are and how 
to apply them to your plant is the 
subject of a recent report published 
by Engineering News-Record. It's 
title: “Industrial Camouflage And 
What To Do About It.” It’s based 
on the latest authoritative informa- 
tion from War Department re- 
search and directives. 


Reprints are available at 25¢ each. 
Order your copies by using the 
coupon. 


Editor, Engineering News-Record 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Send .... Copies of “Industrial 
Camouflage And What To Do About 
It."" Check enclosed 
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SEC Goes to War 


No respite for holding 
companies; Niagara Hudson 
Power and Cities Service are 
targets of latest squeeze play. 


Unchecked by economic upheaval, 

total war, or pending court challenges, 
the New Deal’s battle to erase or ren- 
der impotent the utility holding com- 
pany structure goes on. The Securities 
and Exchange Commission is going to 
town on financial simplifications. 
@ Links to Go—On successive days, 
SEC invoked Sec. 11(b)(2) of the 
holding company law against the half- 
billion-dollar coliection of companies 
under the wing of Niagara Hudson 
Power Corp. and against Cities Service 
Co., already receiving the 11(b)(1) geo- 
graphical disintegration treatment. 

Now comes an order from SEC in- 
sisting that United Corp., once grand- 
daddy holding company that pooled 
many of the so-called Morgan and 
Bonbright properties, dissolve and sim- 
plify to a single issue of capital stock. 


| The company, which undertook to 


change over from holding company to 
investment trust after passage of the 
holding company law back in 1935, 
immediately countered with its own 
‘voluntary’ plan for compliance with 
the law. 

e Voting Power Question—The corpora- 
tion argtes that, since it is undertaking 
to remove itself effectively from the 
holding company realm under this plan, 


When General Electric’s president, 


| C. E. Wilson went to Washington 


the commission should O.K 
It is logical to assume that : 
panies eventually will be ord 
shuffle their financial © str 
others have been required | 
climinate intermediate com 
reorganize the top concern 
common-stock corporations. 
@ Pattern for Shakeup—This : 
uring stick SEC used against 
wealth & Southern Corp. wl 
has been pending since last s] 
—Jun.20'42,p75) and again 
West Corp., which was ordered 
solve either Central & Southwest Uy 
ities Co. or American “Public Sen: 
Co., intermediate links in the chain, ay 
recapitalize the other to a single " 
curity issue. ; 
From its “evacuation headquarters 
in Philadelphia, SEC is proceeding de 
liberately with its revolution to dooy 
the holding company. The reason ; 
twofold. 
@ Aloof to Court Cases—First, SEC ig 


and other pending court cases 
among them being North American 
appeal of a geographical breakup ork 
to divest itself of all property except t! 
core of its Union Electric system in St 
Louis). Either the commission is con 
fident of the rightness of its course 
quietly expects the Supreme Court t 
ride along with the New Deal's ba 
utility reform. 

Second, the war, in SEC’s opinion 
emphasizes rather than lessens the nee 
for completing the job started sever 
years ago with passage of the holdi 
company law. As recently as the Amer 
can Bar Assn. convention a fortnig 


Gerard Swope (left) and Owen D 
Young, president and chairman, 


spectively, until their retirement. 


| (page 14), the company recalled 
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Commissioner Robert E. Healy re- 
‘ated the SEC’s intention of strict 
ement on the ground that un- 


ago, 
enunc 


enforceme! el: 
sound utility financing is even worse in 
wartime than in normal times. 


e Same Goal, Different Path—The war 
has altered SEC’s path if it hasn’t al- 
tered the Objectives. Until the C. & S. 
gll-common-stock order, the SEC was 
emphasizing the law's geographical 
breakup provisions and ordering com- 

nies to divest themselves of all their 
properties except a single tightly-knit 
operating system. Now the finger is 
aimed at recapitalization and corporate 
simplification. 

The reason isn’t hard to find. Under 
the narrowest possible construction of 
the geographical limitations of Section 
11, divestiture meant sales of utilities 
to local investors or municipalities for 
the most part—and the market just isn’t 
there. After a few lonesome efforts at 
such sales, Commissioner Edmund 
Burke, Jr., formally proclaimed the com- 
mission’s shift by saying that SEC didn’t 
intend to permit a flood of sales of 
operating properties on the market. 

e Apples for Slices—But SEC’s financial 
simplification is designed to lead to the 
same end result. Once C. & S. has been 
recapitalized to a single security basis, 
the commission believes it will be easy 
to put over the geographical breakup by 
directing that, as they say at SEC, the 
“tickets be passed around.” In other 
words, the investor who now owns se- 
curities in a holding company won't 
buy new securities in an operating com- 
pany to retire his holding company in- 
vestment. But, when his investment be- 
comes all apples instead of apples and 
pears and peaches—common, preferred, 
and bonds—he will then be willing to 
trade them for slices of operating com- 
pany apples. 

@ Operating Companies, Too—That’s 
the long-range application of the cor- 
porate simplification provisions of Sec- 
tion 11: to achieve the geographical 
simplification blocked by market condi- 
tions. More immediate is SEC’s insist- 
ence that financial correctives are needed 
now more than ever so that utilities can 
throw off the yoke of top-heavy fixed 
charges in this period of dwindling net 
and perhaps thus escape the sheriff. On 
these a SEC gets into the af- 
fairs of the operating companies as well 
as the holding companies. The com- 
mission already has formally stretched 
its jurisdiction into the operating com- 
pany field through its Jacksonville Gas 
Co. opinion, where it asserted a limited 
tight to influence recapitalization where 
voting inequalities can be alleged. 

® No Guard Against Sheriff—Utility ex- 
ecutives, however, do not agree that 
SEC’s correctives, which reduce fixed- 
charge capital, will necessarily keep the 
sheriff from the door. Their case was 
expressed by Preston Arkwright, presi- 
cent of Georgia Power Co., who gave 
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the facts of his company’s SEC-influ- 
enced recapitalization to the Senate 
Finance Committee during the hearings 
on the pending war tax measure. 

In its March, 1941, refinancing, 
Georgia Power, at SEC’s insistence, ef- 
fected a $2,355,127 annual saving in 
fixed charges and floated an eight-year 
liquidating bank note requiring roughly 
$1,600,000 annual servicing in place 
of some of the retired bonds. Under the 
House-approved tax legislation, Georgia 
Power loses its savings in fixed charges 
as a tax deduction and when it calcu- 
lates its 1942 liability to the Treasury, 
instead of having the bank note cov- 
ered nearly one and one-half times, the 
note will be only about 60% covered. 


, very sheet of Berkshire Typewriter 

Paper makes a good impression... 

emphasizes your busin standing. 
= RY BUSI 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 


Working With Business Under 
War-Time Conditions 


FACED with the problem of converting a peace- 
time organization into a war structure almost 
overnight, American business has made enormous 
strides toward a scale of output that will prove a 
major factor in the winning of the war—a con- 
tribution for which it has already received recog- 
nition from our military and naval authorities. 


This Bank has directly served its customers, 
and many other companies through coopera- 
tion with correspondent banks, in meeting the 
special problems of credit accommodation in- 
volved in financing war production. 


With ample resources and specialized organiza- 
tion for country-wide service, we desire to continue 
our cooperation with qualified companies engaged 
on Government contracts. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
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Grind Smoother... 


Grind Quicker 


WITH 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE GRINDERS 


NEW! 


TO SPEED UP ALL 
WAR-TIME METAL 
GRINDING JOBS. 


e If you want to 

speed up your 
grinding...do 
metal-cleaning and 
wire-brushing faster 
...get more polishing 

and buffing done sooner on 
any metal—these SKILSAW 
Portable Grinders are the 
tools you should have! They're 
specially designed for easier 
handling and greater output 
per man. They're skillfully 
engineered to meet today’s 
higher production ogee on 
every war-time grinding job. 
They're ruggediy built to keep 
on producing under hardest 
usage without time-wasting 
breakdowns! 

New SKILSAW Portable 
Grinders are typical of the en- 
tire line of SKILSAW TOOLS. 
That's why they're earning 
their place beside countless 
other SKILSAW TOOLS al- 
ready at work in America’s 
busiest war plants. Ask for a 
demonstration and see why. 


SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware 
and industrial supplies 


DISC SANDERS 
6 Models 


BELT SANDERS 
4 Models 
. 
PORTABLE AND 
BENCH GRINDERS 
. 
BLOWERS 
7 
FLOOR SANDERS 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
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THE MARKETS 


Wall Street gave a sardonic chuckle 
this weck when the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corp.’s annual report com- 
mented uphappily on the dilution of 
bank capital. For some time now, the 
‘Treasury has carefully softpedaled talk of 
capital ratios. Under the circumstances, 
FDIC’s solemn remarks are likely to 
embarrass Secretary Morgenthau. 

@ What's in Sight—The fact is that no- 
body expects the hallowed one-to-ten ra- 
tio of capital to deposits to survive the 
pressure of war financing. Unless the 
‘Treasury changes its program completely, 
commercial banks will have to carry most 
of the load of government borrowing. 
Already they are taking up anywhere 
from $1,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 
a month in new government secutitics. 
By June, 1943, they will hold at least 
$49,000,000,000 worth of governments, 


roughly twice what they had last June. 


It doesn’t take complicated arithmetic 

to show that unless capital increases pro- 
portionatcly the ratios will shrink. And 
for most banks there isn’t any possible 
way of building up capital at anything 
like the rate that deposits are growing. 
@ Bank Stocks in Cellar—This year’s mar- 
ket for bank stocks is close to being the 
worst on record. Last April the Ameri- 
can Banker index of New York City 
bank stocks dropped to a bottom that 
was even lower than the floor it hit dur- 
ing the catastrophes of 1932 and 1933. 
Since then, things have picked up a 
little, but there still isn’t a chance that 
that battered market will absorb any vol- 
ume of new flotations. 

In the long run, banks can build up 
capital by ploughing back earnings, but 
this is a slow and painful process. With 
taxes and expenses - shooting upward, 
most banks think they will be lucky if 
their profits are sufficient next year 


to give stockholders regular divid« 
® Reconciled to the Facts—Nonc of 
is news cither to bankers or to the ‘J 
ury. By now, both are pretty well 1 
ciled to a steadily declining ratio of 
tal to deposits. Last June member | 
of the Federal Reserve System shoy 
ratio of about 9.2%. In June, 1943 
proportion will likely be down to 7 

To take out the sting, the Tx 
plays up the fact that all of the in 
in investments represents purchas: of 
government securities. Commercial | ans 
have been on the downgrade since the 
beginning of the year. Hence, the rise in 
deposit liability is offset by a rise in the 
“‘riskless’’ assets which banks hold. 
© Unofficial Pledge—The ‘Treasury has 
made an unofficial pledge to protect pur 
chasers of its bonds from loss through 
market fluctuations. Therefore, the banks 
can count on cashing their governnicnts 
for full value whenever they need 
money. This gives their deposits protec- 
tion even when the margin of capital 
shrinks. To make theory jibe with prac- 
tice, bankers now stress the ratio of cap- 
ital to assets at risk instead of the old 
capital-deposit ratio. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial ... 88.0 
Railroad .... 
Utility 
Bonds 
Industrial ...109.6 109.9 
Railroad .... 86.8 86.2 
Utility 106.3 105.8 
U. S. Govt..110.1 110.2 
Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
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110.5 
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SLICING STEEL SLABS — and production schedules 


Sree billets were needed. Only 
slabs were available. That was the 
problem presented by expanded war- 
time demands which had to be licked, 
quickly. It was — by the process illus- 
trated above. Ten oxyacetylene cutting 
torches, mounted on a frame propelled 
by two Airco Radiagraph machines, 
streak down the 140” steel slabs and 
slice them into billets. 

It's one of the many examples of 
how American resourcefulness, teamed 
with specialized knowledge, is making 
minutes more productive. Oxyacetylene 
cutting and welding and the electric arc 


IPLE CYLINDERS ARE PRODUCTION SLACKERS: KEEP °EM 
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are blazing new trails to faster and 
better production in almost every war 
industry. The minutes, hours, even days 
of production being gained by these 
modern tools are now helping us to 
overcome our enemies’ headstart. 

If you work with metals you should 
know the complete story of the oxy- 
acetylene flame and the electric arc— 
their speed, efficiency and broad range 
of usefulness in metal working. This 
knowledge is vital today—invaluable in 
the peace to come. 

Make full use of Airco's engineering 
and research facilities. 


REDUCTION 


_ ee UY Yjuces: 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


In Texas: 
Magnolia-Airco Gas Products Co. 
General Offices: HOUSTON, TEXAS 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


ROLLING FOR VICTORY! 


95 


Just as American ingenuity has conquered production bottlenecks—so has 
Protek-Sorb Silica Gel conquered a hazard that besets speedy delivery and 
effective use of many parts and complete weapons of war. For Protek-Sorb 
provides the only fundamentally sound method of moisture damage preven- 
tion during shipment or storage. Corrosion, rust and mildew no longer ruin 
vital supplies—the products of industry are delivered clean and ready for 
assembly line or battlefront—without the loss of a single minute. 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Industrial Sales Dept., BALTIMORE, MD. 


How can you be sure of } 
CHOOSING THE BEST WORKER 


for the job? 


Increased demands for speed and quantity of production— 
scarcity and inexperience of iabor—and other conditions com- 
plicate the job of hiring and placing people today. But 
Charles Drake has discovered, developed, and here presents 
a new approach to aptitude testing to help you meet these 


problems. 


No highly specialized knowledge required; utiliz- 


ing data available in your plant, you can design tests of 


unusual simplicity and directness, that will 
pay big dividends in disclosing the most cap- 
able and trainable applicants and employees. 


Learn how from this concise, readable book 


Here is a new, realistic, and practical technique for 
the selection of industrial personnel. The methods 
consists primarily of designing special performance 
tests embodying the essential elements of dexterity 
and perception discovered by analyzing an industrial 
ob or group of similar jobs. The treatment is con 
cise and clear, and many illustrations of actual 
tests provide a usable guide for industrial engineers, 
personnel workers, and others in employing 
this technique. 


Just Published 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 
by Standard Job Tests 


By CHARLES A. DRAKE 


Head, Methods Department, United Mer- 


chants and Manufacturers Management 
Corporation. 140 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated, 


$2.00. 


10 days’ Free Reading—Send Coupon 


SHOWS YOU: 


@ how to design simple tests based.on the 
actual manual abilities and perceptions re 
quired in a job or group of jobs 


° : Nar 
@ the basis of the method and how it com — 


pares with other types of testing 


@ principles, methods, and examples of test 


design and operation 


@ methods’ of 


results 


scoring and _ interpreting 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 


Send me Drake's Personnel Selection by Standard Job 
Tests for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00, plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 


Address 
City and State 
Position 


Company 
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Hemisphere Ad 


Even as we build {or oy, 


own forces and to equip oy 
allies, U. S. is fostering new in. 


dustries in Latin America 


Grim reports this week of |iand+), 
hand struggles in the © blooi-soakes 
streets of Stalingrad attracted ji \stify . 
public interest for their her 
for the American business n 
were a fresh sign of new producti 
efforts which must be made me 
this winter. For Stalingrad- howeye 
long the Russians can hold it-is ; 
longer anything more than a smo 
ing ruin. ‘The Soviets have already 
another great industrial suppl) 
well as control over their greatest 1 
highway—the Volga. 

Not all of the implications of th 
bitter battle of the Volga are gloo; 
of course. Hitler is behind schedu 
Dreams of a quick August victory whi 
would have allowed time for a 
tinuing drive up the Volga to kn 
out the great harvester-combine an 
ball bearing factories at Saratov, 
huge flour mills and sprawling machi 
shops at Samara, and the back d 
approaches to Moscow may have to } 
abandoned until next year. 


Bad Weather, But— 

The rains have already come in th 
north. Great mud holes block 
in the Leningrad area, and in anothe 
cight weeks the snow will be fyi 
around Moscow. But there is plent 
of time for a drive down the Volz 
tc Astrakhan and down the Casp 
to Baku before winter grips these sout 
ern regions. 

Moscow cagily refuses to reveal bh 
successful the Soviets have been 
building new armament plants cast 
the Urals, or how far they have 
placed the production of the Ukrai 
in regions far from Nazi bombers. Bu! 
those who know the Soviet Union 1 
call that half of the Ukraine's hea 
industries were at Kharkov, that kr 
Rog and Kharkov (with Moscow 
vided nearly 60% of Russia’s st 
1939, and that more than 80% of 
sia’s oil comes from the Baku 
in the Caucasus. 

Though Stalin can carry on even 
he loses all these vital supply bases, ! 
will hardly have the materials to stag 
a big-scale offensive in the east nev' 
year unless the United Nations ca 
supplement decimated Soviet war m 
terial output. If Astrakhan falls and the 
supply route from the Caucascs 
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‘hern Russia is closed, Moscow will 
; find it necessary to rely on the 
ted States for supplementary sup- 

; of oil. 

(t is plain now that Washington is 
avare of these new supply problems, 
and that this is responsible not only for 
he goodwill visit of Wendell Willkie 

\foscow and Chungking but also for 
the revamping of the War Production 
Board (page 14) and the planned 
sicp-up in the armed forces from 6,000,- 
000 to 10,000,000. 

(hus the new supply demands rapidly 
piling up in Russia multiply Washing- 
ton’s production problems. Yet other 
yarts of the world are also calling for 
all kinds of goods. American troops— 
500,000 of them according to Washing- 
ton—are now disposed in varying num- 
bers on 32 war fronts. They must have 
implements of war. 


Beyond these varied demands for | 


equipment, the United States is com- 
mitted to a hemisphere defense pro- 


gram which one day calls for plane de- | 


BAD fora BUSINESS 


liveries in Brazil, the next for a new 
steel mill in Peru. 


Helping Latin America 


Lost in the headlines from Stalin- 
grad, the Solomons, and the dangerous 
North Atlantic convoy zone are de- 
velopments in Latin America, many of 
which, though they make additional de- 
mands on this country’s already over- 
taxed industries, will soon be helping 
to fill local war and civilian needs south 
of the Rio Grande. 

Most spectacular of these to develop 
in the last few months is the project 
of the Peruvian government, with the 
aid of a $25,000,000 Export-Import 
Bank loan from the United States, to 
build a steel mill with an annual ca- 
pacity of 100,000 tons. ‘This will de- 
pend entirely on local supplies of iron 
ore and coal. H. A. Brassert & Co., of 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
London, will build the new industry for 
the Peruvians. 

It is a bold move on the part of 
Washington to carry out its promise 
that, even during the critical days of 
the war, it will help build Latin Amer- 
ica into a strong economic and defensive 
unit. 

Peru, with an area almost three times 
-the size of Texas and a population of 
only a little more than 5,000,900, has 
been hindered in its economic develop- 
ment by the lack of local industries and 


the di culty of communication across | 
the Andes which divide the arid Pacific | 
coast of the country from the lush | 
hinterland along the upper stretches of | 


the Amazon. 


Many Metals Exploited 

The country’s rich copper deposits 
have been extensively developed by the 
Cerro de Pasco se Corp., the 
vanadium deposits by the Vanadium 
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HARMLESS fora BOY. 


@ Inadequate, inaccurate or incomplete payroll records frequently 
result in citations by the Wage and Hour Division. The unfavorable 
publicity that follows can give your business a “black eye” the public 
will long remember. During the interval your competitors may profit 
at your expense. 


You can prevent this danger and protect your company’s good will 
by adopting a payroll procedure designed to meet today’s needs —The 
Todd ABC System, with the Form-Master. 


The Todd Methods Department helps you decide what payroll 
records you need. Then it provides (1) Forms that give you all the 
information 7 Government Agencies require (2) Easy-to-cash ABC 
Checks on unique, alteration-defying paper that safeguards your funds 
(3) The Form-Master device which enables any employee, without 
special training, to hand-post check stub, earnings record and payrol! 
sheet in a simgle fast operation. 


Result: Complete, accurate records in half the usual posting time; 
and important savings, with no heavy outlay for equipment. Write 
for details. 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send information showing how Form- 
Master speeds Government reports, cuts pay- 
roll posting time and increases accuracy and 
efficiency. 

Company name. 


Address___ 


ciate eenepcinaie 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Corp. of America, and gold and _ ly¢, oom! 


we have been mined by hundreds eX. qua 

ploiters since the days of the Sp nis hem: 

2 explorers. However, large depo f caus’ 

\I iron ore about 300 miles south of | ima ing ' 
ac have never been exploited. tries. 

Iron ore, from mines barely ten ;\ mec 

from the Pacific near Puerto |.) soaril 

will be carried by sea to the littl por allie 


of Chimbote, about 200 miles n 


and q new Lima. Here the steel mills will be }y;): —_— 
to utilize iron ore from the sout!, and fl 


production : coal which already is mined bare! 
a miles inland from Chimbote. 

army Swings Chimbote now is a sleepy litth por so 

2 with a population of barely 1,000 ke. 

into action fore the Brassert engineers can 7 Cr 
; construction of new docks, mills, 

ovens, and housing facilities, 

workers will have to be assembled from 

the countryside or from industria! cen. ado 


ters far to the south. More than l 
plan 
men will ultimately be employed in 
Chimbote—probably by 1945. dust 
So far as is known now, Peru ha 
the largest coal reserves of any Sout 01 
American country, and experts declar Cana 
the coal is of good enough quality | indus 
coking. Some geologists estimate t war | 
reserves at 1,000,000,000 tons olan 
ore reserves are now estimated at | outpt 
| 000,000 tons and are so near the s escap 
face they can be exploited by the ope: ent e 
it method for at least 15 years. — 
‘Women soldiers on the U. S. produc- : , AC 
tion front are no longer a novelty. As How About Manganese? gram, 
in the other United Nations, the girls d ; opera 
of America have definitely proven they No satisfactory deposits of mangan« price 
can efficiently fill gaps in production have been discovered in Peru so |, terna! 
lines—can substantially help maintain , or wrgess 
the flow of vital war goods to the bat- tons must be imported annually wh Dona 
tle fronts. the steel mills begin to operate. Nearest istrati 
In their new tasks, our women supply base is Cuba or Brazil. “ Dom: 
workers have been grectly aided ‘by Though most of Peru’s Pacific s nart ¢ 
the use of many thousands of Delta 1 ‘id. there i fertile At 
: board is arid, there is a fertile pany 
low-cost machine tools—drill presses, io Galitee taheadk ¢ “himbot ae i 
grinders, saws and abrasive finishing | Valley stretching inland from Chimb blunc 
machines. | which is capable of supplying the ney astrou 
Plant managers from all over the coun- | steel center with fresh food. — the ir 
try report that Delta machines are help- ra ; This new industrial project in Peru Th 
ing them meet the increasingly serious Ba. fellows closely the pattern of the muc! the |} 
labor problem. They say these flexible, aces etek tell ese fieeiee Youle in the | 
compact machines reduce the “breaking 5 a Pur recen 
in’ period, speed up production and are ne Brazil with both financial and technica lumb 
well adapted for making special set-ups aid from Washington. - Brazil has ric! is duc 
ww free skilled labor for more difficult deposits of iron ore and manganes to be 
obs. 
, but only a poor grade of coal. price- 
Send for Free P f . most 
Pn : + a9 Amount of Expansion 
Tooling Tips saa ea EP Bg busin 
Write for this practical shop Nevertheless, Taz expects to “ e Ebl 
bulletin showing how other ~g out enough steel to cover its rail needs an al 
manufacturers are taking ad- Se . y 
vantage of the many features of , and part of its building — it 194]. 
= ay wey Ey “ At the same time, it will provide t ft O 
log. The Delta Manufacturing country with a pilot plant in os ch and j 
Company, 969 E. Vienna Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis. skilled workers can be trained for some vear 
; later expansion. Lum! 
No South American country has an orm 
Delta Design Always Offers important steel industry, though Belgian labor 
You These Advantages ES interests have long operated small mills and | 
“4 > a71 : 1) : > rou 
ee en m Brazil, using coal imported from by tl 
Cost « Economical Operation Europe to smelt rich domestic ores nothi 
Reduced Labor Cost « Greater Bethlehem Steel regularly imports iron Th 
Flexibility « Portability U ( 
se deseniinn: tania Diath haat a ore from northern Chile. And Unite: soarir 
sists of low-cost, high-cuality Drill Presses, States interests have recently bous ; up to 
Cut-Off Machines, Grinders, Abrasi Fin- ; i 3 ] 
ishing Machines, Sawa, Lathes, Jointers and MIL WA UKEE into the small Mexican steel industry lem ¢ 
apers \ ‘ 
Vv, and are preparing an important expat econ 
| sion program, 
Busin 
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Washington can spare only small 
numbers of technical advisers and small 
quantities of machinery for these new 
hemisphere developments now, but, be- 
cause they are automatically strengthen- 
ing the economies of individual coun- 
tres. the United States is striving to 
meet these demands as well as the 
soaring requirements from hard-pressed 


allies. 


CANADA 


Crisis in Lumber 


New speedup program is 
adopted as an alternative to a 
plan that would have placed in- 
dustry under “Crown company.” 


OTTAWA-—Only a few insiders in 
Canada’s big and well-managed lumber 
industry realized a few days ago, when 
war production authorities unfolded a 
plan for recovering the lag in lumber 
output, that the industry had just 
escaped a major threat to its independ- 
ent existence. 
eA Close Call—The new speedup pro- 
gram, involving Treasury assistance to 
operators and dealers in the form of 
price subsidies, was adopted as an al- 
temative to a proposal, sponsored in 
Donald Gordon's price contro] admin- 
istration, which would have put the 
Dominion’s lumber business or a great 
part of it under a wartime “Crown com- 
pany.” Lumbermen are convinced a 
blunder that would have been as dis 
astrous to the Canadian war effort as to 
the industry itself has been avoided. 

The production lag was thrown into 
the limelight when the United States 
recently asked for bigger supplies of 
lumber from Canada. Actually, the lag 
is due (1) to the loss of lumber workers 
to better-paid war jobs and (2) to the 
price-ceiling program, which squeezed 
most of the profit incentive out of the 
business, 

@Ebb in Production—Canada reached 
an all-time lumber production peak in 
1941, with an output of 5,000,000,000 
ft. Output in 1940 was 4,629,000,000, 
and in 1939 was 4,558,000,000. ‘This 
year production has fallen off badly. 
Lumbermen believe the speedup pro- 
gram now adopted, if it makes up the 
labor shortage, will wash out the lag 
and bring production back to the peak 
by the end of the year. They admit 
nothing better than this can be achieved. 

Though this still will not cover the 
soaring United States demand, it puts 
up to Washington authorities the prob- 
lem of meeting the situation by more 
economical use of lumber. Canadian 


TURN CONFERENCE 
DECISIONS INTO ACTION 


with this new free book 


THERE is more business pressure 
these days — that means more busi- 
ness conferences. 

But too few of these business meet- 
ings are followed by quick, decisive 
action. Too many of them result 
in nothing more 
than a lot of 
aimless doodling 
and the accumu- 
lation of a pile 
of cigar and cig- 
arette butts. 

In the book, 

“How to Harness 

a Conference,” “Me handle that job? 
written by Don **jafi{Aoutht vou mere 
Herold, Ham- 

mermill offers you practical help on 
how to call and organize a conference, 
keep it on the beam, and turn its de- 


cisions into results. 

How? By means 
of simple printed 
forms.Well-planned 
forms that cover 
every detail of a ,, ick otal Bie seas 
meeting — the date your conference re- 

. who was pres- 7) fhe works?” 
ent...what was de- 
cided ...who is to do what, and when, 
and how...who is to follow through. 

Every one of the ideas outlined in 
this new book can be used profitably 
in your business. Every one can help 
save time, prevent slip-ups, get jobs 
done right and on time. 

Mail the coupon now for your free 
copy of “How to Harness a Confer 
ence.” Then call in your printer and 
put these practical ideas to work in 
your office. 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
i ld’s 

Please mail me, free, a copy of Don Hero s 
booklet, “HOW TO HARNESS A CONFERENCE. 


BW 9-26 


Position 


(Please attach to your company letterhead) 


Name 
BLE 


* « 
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Since the outbreak of war more 
than 10,000 ships, carrying over 
56,000,000 tons of cargo, have 
sailed in convoy from Canada to 
the British Isles. In three years 
no ship proceeding in troop con- 
voy between Canada and Britain 
has lost a single passenger on the 
way; less than 1% of the cargo 
in convoy has been lost. For the 
safety of these ships on the 
dangerous Atlantic crossing the 
Royal Canadian Navy has been 
in a large measure responsible. 
Canada’s Navy now numbers 
over 400 ships and 41,000 men, 
with two destroyers building in 
Canada and another launched in 
Britain. In addition to convoy 
work Canada’s ships are con- 
stantly working with those of the 
Royal Navy and the United States 
Navy in the western Atlantic. 


| The Royal Bank 
: of Canada 


Head Office— Montreal 


This advertisement is published in the belief 
that our American Neighbours will be inter- 
ested in the facts presented. More detailed 
information is available on request to The 
Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Increasing increases, week after week— 
Business Week's record of advertising 
pages gained this year over last... 
through April 

through May 

through June 

through July 

through August 

through Sept. (est.) 


Wherever you find it you find a busi- 
ness man . . . well informed. That's one 
reason why Business Week can offer 
more management-men per advertising 
dollar than any other general business 
magazine, general news magazine, or 
general magazine of any kind. 
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| knows that Nazi 


BOMB PROOF BURROW 


With the aid of September's harvest 
moon, British air raiders are rocking 
German cities with four-ton “block 
busters.” But London, going to and 
from work past its own ruined areas, 
bombers will be 
back as soon as they can take time 


out from the Russian front. So Lon 
don rushes deeper and more con 
fortable air raid caverns. Typical of 
seven new super-shelters to be read 
this fall is one entered by steps lead 
ing down from a_ subway statio: 
These shelters will accommodat 
8,500 persons each, or the populatioi 
of a good-sized town. 


| observers believe there_is plenty of room 


for such economies below the border. 
It is pointed out here, for example, that 
the United States has been using an 
average of 2,200 ft. of lumber for every 
man in its armed forces while Canada 
has managed with 1,100 ft. despite the 
long and intensely severe Canadian 
winters. 

e@ Where the Lumber Goes—Canada is 
producing plenty of lumber for its own 


_ curtailed requirements and for filling 


British orders. United States require- 
ments are placed at 7,000,000,000 ft. 
more than United States production 
capacity of 34,000,000,000 ft. Last 
year Canada supplied the United States 


| with 1.250,000,000 ft. A similar volume 


went to Britain, while 2,250,000,000 ft. 


| were used in Canada and 250,000,000 
| were supplied to consumers in other 


countries. 

Canadian lumbermen claim their in- 
dustry operated during the peak pro- 
duction period of 1940-41 without 
profit. They blame the imposition on 


| their business of an earlier and more 


rigid price control than on any other 
industry. 

e Effects of the Freeze—Lumber prices 
were frozen a year before the general 


price ceiling plan came into operatior 
and that automatically prevented wag: 
increases to meet the competition 
war industries for workers. Last fa 
Ottawa promised the industry a pri 
adjustment in April of this year. 1) 
encouraged unusual production effort 
during last winter, but the promix 
wasn’t kept. 

Canadian lumber prices have bee 
between $4 and $30 a thousand feet 
below United States prices. The nev 
‘production aid plan will ease the pri 
situation by the payment of subsidies 
through the government’s Commodity 
Prices Stabilization Corp. 


NO MORE REFRIGERATORS 


There’s a rush to buy _ houschold 
electrical equipment in Canada becaus 
the canny housewife has suddenly real 
ized that all domestic production of r 
frigerators, vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, and radios will be discon- 
tinued on Dec. 31. After that, manu- 
fecturers’ stocks of all these items will 
be rationed to distributors for as ong 
as they last. 

The change that has taken place ™ 
the refrigerator business is typica! 0 
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what has happened to the other lines. 
In 1940, nine companies, most of them 
subsidiaries of United States companies, 
were making mechanical refrigerators. 
Six companies made ice refrigerators. 
The 1940 output of electrical refrigera- 
tors was 54,000. ‘This jumped to 
68,000 in 1941. Curtailment started 
in October last year when production 
was limited to 75% of 1940 output. 
On Jan. 1, this was cut to 60%. After 
Apr. 30, 1942, manufacture was pro- 
hibited except by permit to clear up 
fabricated parts. Under these curtail- 
ments, this year’s output will be 39,000. 

Most of the manufacturers of all 
these lines are already well booked with 
war work, and new orders, expected be- 
fore Dec. 31, will take up the slack 
caused by the termination of civilian 
business. 


A Real Dimout 


To save power, drastic 
new restrictions are placed on 
cities of Ontario and Quebec. 
Gasoline allowance reduced. 


Canadians will have many reasons for 
greater wat-consciousness during the 
season of shortening days and lengthen- 
ing nights which opened this week. 

Effective Sept. 20 is a new semi- 
blackout ruling which will hit all cities 
and towns in Ontario and Quebec. Rea- 
son for the move is not the fear of a 
bombing attack, but the urgent need 
to save power for war production. 


e@ Off for the Duration—Al] commercial | 


electric signs and all store window and 
theater lobby lights have now been 


turned off for the duration by order of | 


Canada’s power controller. Municipal 
street lighting is curtailed. 


Householders are urged to turn off | 
all lights except in rooms in immediate | 
use and to burn only one lamp in those. | 
They are also urged to use only one | 


electric stove burner at a time and to 
turn that off when the kettle begins to 


simmer, using the slowly receding heat 


to bring it to a boil. 


@Sign Companies Lose—Big _ losers | 
under the order are the electric sign | 
companies—mainly Ruddy and Claude | 


Neon. Their business was first curtailed 
by the withdrawal of metals used in 


sign manufacture. Now their lighted | 


sign business is suspended entirely. 
Both companies are trying to figure 
what to do about their contracts with 
customers. Some of the signs remain 
the property of the sign companies, 
having been supplied on lease. Others 
are owned by users, but the sign com- 
panies are responsible for upkeep. Many 
contracts will have to be revised. 
® Gasoline Allowance Cut—Automobile 
lights, which normally help to light the 
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How many “mental sit-downers” 
have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 
to do thus and so have met with mental sit- 
downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 
sit-down that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes 
on, “should be useful to any man whose job is to 
get other men to do their work right. It should 
visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs 
and what to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 


in Business 
By EVERETT B. WILSON A. practical set of sugges- 


m ma ‘ a ' tions to executives giving 
irector o orto Rican Trade Council, . : : i 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, detailed directions for get 


Kroge Grocery and Baking Company ting employees to do their 
jobs as management thinks 


Second Edition, $2.50 they should be done. 


“An executive’s success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc 
tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 


Have you seen the on leadership. It tells how to secure effec 
7 . a tive and intelligent cooperation. 
Revised, Third Edition 


Hutchinson’s Gives you many 


STANDARD HANDBOOK practical ideas on: 
FOR SECRETARIES —What are the real reasons why subordi- 


nates disregard instructions? 
616 pages, 6 x 9 —What can be done to get instructions car- 


: ried out efficiently ? 
New low price, $2.95 —What are the disadvantages of driving? 


AN you depend on your secre- —How can you improve subordinates’ at- 
i tary to handle any assignment titudes P 
judiciously, qu’ :kly, correctly? Can —How can you really check performance? 


y English ?—her et 8 : 

son sive, . es _ —How can you criticize subordinates effec- 
people? Here is a new book that tively? 

spells better results in all work of —How can you develop responsible sub- 
the secretary. Placed in your secre- > 

tary’s hands it will be invaluable ordinates ? 
in assuring the correctness of corre- —How can you dispose of alibis? 
spondence, in eliminating error, in —What is the technique of developing en- 
promoting good relations, in provid- heen 2 

ing a wealth and variety of infor- thusiasm : : 

mation that will enable her to handle —How can you guard against troubles of 
many details of work with more jealousy ? 


satisfaction to you ‘ ' 
Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. 


Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay f the 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanier 
remittance, ) 


C) Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 
(J Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 
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| sands, for Canadians who use their c- 
only for personal purposes go on sh: 
ened gasoline rations Oct. 1. ‘Their 
category books are being called in a 
replaced by AA books containing 
coupons for small cars, 18 for mediv 
20 for large. These books must 
till Apr. 1. 

At the current coupon value of 4 ; 
in the central provinces, this gives e 
car owner a basic allowance of abx 
10 gal. a month. In the Mariti 
provinces, the coupon is worth o: 
3 gal., though in the prairie provin 
where distances are great, it is still gx 
for 5 gal. 
| @ Oil Reserves Shrink — Incidental'y, 
Munitions Minister Clarence Ho 


| streets, will be fewer by many tho 


took the public into his confidence t! 

| week on the oil and gasoline shortage. 
| Because the loss. of tankers has bec: 
| colossa! (no ocean tanker reached Haii- 
| fax during July, and for 12 consecutive 


days this summer all tankers were held 
| in port), Canada’s gasoline reserves are 
| 20,000,000 gal. below this time last 
| year, while crude oil and unfinished oi] 
| products have shrunk by 40,000,000 gal. 
| The new Portland-Montreal pipe line 
| is not much help because so few tankers 
| are reaching the Maine terminus. Gaso- 
| line and oil brought into Ontario were 

used to supply Montreal and eastern 

areas. 


WHEAT FOR STOCK FEED 


With an all-time record wheat crop 
being harvested on the prairies, Ottawa 
is encouraging the use of wheat for 

| stock feed. Processors of wheat for feed 
will receive a drawback from the price 
| they pay (fixed by the Canadian Wheat 
| Board) of 8¢ a bu. 
| Wheat bought by millers for making 
flour for domestic consumption is being 
subsidized to the amount of the differ 
| ence between average costs under the 
1940-41 guaranteed wheat price and 
| the 1941-42 price. Coarse grain retail 
| prices are subject to suppliers’ ceilings 
less drawback or subsidy, plus normal 
markup. 


CEILING FOR OLD SUITS 


Latest item of consumer goods to 

| come under price control is second-hand 

clothing, and from now on there will be 

less bargaining under the sign of the 

three balls in the shabbier streets of 
| Canadian cities. 

Price Chief Donald Gordon, admin- 
istrator of used goods, has ruled that 
second-hand dealers must turn in lists 
of used suits and overcoats in stocks 
and may then sell them at either their 
base period prices or $20 each, which- 
ever is lower, until Sept. 30, after which 
| they go under an $18 ceiling. Such 
suits and coats must be free of holes, 
darns, patches, and missing buttons. 
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THE TRADING POST 


~ 


Commandments 


Recently ‘National Aeronautics” 
printed the following ten command- 
ments laid down by Gil Robb Wilson, 
sresident of the National Acronautics 
Association. 

‘They are so pat that I offer no apolo- 
gies for reprinting them for the benefit 
of Business Week’s readers: 

1. Thou shalt keep thy mouth shut. 

2. Thou shalt stay out of Washing- 
ton; both thou and thy conventions 
and thy car and thy family and thy 
family’s family and all thy correspond- 
ence and thy personal problems; none 
of these shalt thou bring to Washing- 
ton for they clutter up the works. 

3. Thou shalt not harass thy son be- 
cause he hath not a commission; nei- 
ther shalt thou make him to feel the 
service of an enlisted man to be beneath 
his college education and thy colonial 
background; neither shall these things 
be held against him by other enlisted 
men if thou dost not make of them an 
abomination. 

4. Thou shalt not hoard; only the 
squirrel hoardeth and this he doeth 
because he is a squirrel. 

5. Thou shalt not get ants in thy 
pants to put on a uniform only because 
thou art vain and hast no courage to 
hoe thy row in the place where thou 
art most needed. 

6. Thou shalt walk; even thus shalt 
thou aid to save gas and rubber; thus 
shalt thou redeem the price of thy 
= and thy doctor’s bill and thy very 
ide. 

7. Thou shalt not strike; neither 
shalt thou walk out; neither shalt thou 
lock out; neither shalt thou sit down 
on the job; in order that thy days may 
be long in the land which the Lord 
thy God hath given thee. 

8. Thou shalt not in thy confidence 
measure the seas, for verily they who 
have thought to hide behind the seas 
are full of prune juice. 

9. Thou shalt not fret because of 
evil-doers for thou hast not done so 
well thyself. 

10. Thou shalt not lose faith; thou 
has lost nothing beyond recovery if thy 
faith be not lost. 


Orchids, Not Stinkweed 


The following letter from James H. 
Brisbane, business manager, Erie Di- 
vision, U. S. Printing and Lithograph 
Co., explains itself: 

In a recent issue one of your readers 
found fault with the red tape involved in 
reporting to the government on the num- 
“4 typewriters in‘use (BW—Aug.29'42, 
p71). 

While I quite agree that a lot of un- 
necessarily complicated forms and ques- 
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tionnaires have been sent out by the gov 
ernment, I object strenuously to the use 
of the recent typewriter questionnaire as an 
example. This particular questionnaire was 
the simplest, the most practical, and the 
easiest to fill out of any form I have ever 
seen that originated in a governmental 
agency. 

As near as I recall there are about 15 
makes of typewriters and about 5 sizes of 
each make. Hence there are about 75 pages 
to the report, one for each size and make. 
The instructions are right on top. All you 
had to do was turn to the make and size 
machine you had, run down through the 
serial numbers and insert the number of 
machines on hand, sign and mail—as simple 
as that! It can be filled out in 10 minutes. 
whether you have 10 typewriters or 200. 

It is high time that business executives 
stop being frightened by mere bulk in a re 
port and start taking an intelligent look at 
the instructions before bemoaning another 
complicated form. As a matter of fact the 
form may just be bulky rather than com- 
plicated. 


Whoever designed this particular type | 


writer form should be highly complimented 
for taking the first step in the direction 
of making forms that can be filled out direct 
from the company’s own records without 
special research. 

The present “messed up” materials sit- 
uation 1s ample proof that far too many 
important decisions have been made on 
the basis of guesswork instead of facts. 


The answers to how much and how fast | 


we can produce and how much and where 
are the raw materials can only be given by 
the business men. That means question- 
naires—lots of them. Fight to keep them 
simple. Give the complicated ones intelli 
gent and constructive criticism. But when 
someone gets out a good one, why “crab” 
about it just because it uses up a lot of non 
scarce paper? 


Echo 


“A great deal of the trouble arises 
from Mr. Roosevelt’s inability to re- 
move even the lamest of his lame ducks 
.. . It is taken for granted that if an 
official is out of place, his functions 
may be removed but that he will re- 


main. The amount of nervous energy 


that is burned up by the able men as 
they move in and out and around and 
across the immovable lame ducks, the 


fossil remains of Mr. Roosevelt’s earlier | 


political commitments and previous po- 
litical mistakes, would if it were re- 
leased, electrify the whole conduct of 
the war.”—Walter Lippmann, Aug. 2, 
1942. 

eee 


“It is always painful making such 
changes, but in war time individual 
feelings cannot be spared and whatever 
is thought to be the best arrangement 
must be made without regard to per- 
sons, and must be made quickly.”— 
Winston Churchill, Sept. 8, 1942. W.C. 


Install an Iron Fireman 
Automatic Coal Stoker 


ODAY you need greater fire-power in 
your boiler room to meet the increased 
operating requirements facing industry and 
You 


and de- 


business under war conditions. need 
more steam from present boilers 
creased fuel consumption. 

An Iron Fireman coal stoker steps up steam 
output of present boilers from 10% to 35% 
You get more steam from less coal—users 


report coal tonnage reduced from 10% to 20%. 
Change to Iron Fireman firing—TODAY. 


- 


Iron Fireman stokers are self contained and 
can be installed quickly in boilers of all types, 
up to 1000 h.p. and larger. If you are faced 
with fuel changes or increased loads, ask us 
now how quickly Iron Fireman equipment can 
be installed, and what it will accomplish in 
your plant. Write Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, 3280 W. 106th 

Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


IRON 
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Automatic Coal Stokers 


THE TREND 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR EMPLOYERS 


If the Report to Executives starting on page 68 of 
this issue could conceivably carry a 1,014-page footnote, 
such a footnote is available. It is published under the 
title, “How Collective Bargaining Works; A Factual 
Survey of Labor-Management Relations in Leading Amer- 
ican Industries,” and it appeared last month under the 
imprint of the Twentieth Century Fund. 


@ The Twentieth Century Fund’s study is a book that 
demands of one who reads it through the kind of care- 
ful, painstaking concentration that only a student, a spe- 
cialist, or a man with a desperate problem may be pre- 
pared to give it. But for the executive who wants to use 
it as a reference book for specific information about how 
collective bargaining works in a specific industry, or who 
wants to compare the operations of collective bargaining 
in a number of industries, the Fund study has the facts 
in carefully indexed, readily available form. 

It covers in detail 13 major fields of business—steel, 
automobiles, rubber, railroads, bituminous coal, anthra- 
cite, daily newspapers, book and job printing, glass, men’s 
clothing, hosiery, building construction, and electrical 
products—and it treats briefly 16 other industries. 

There are some obvious shortcomings in the heavy 
compendium which keep it from being a definitive work, 
even within the compass in which it is projected. But 
it is by far the most complete and objective treatment 
of this subject ever undertaken, and management men 
will see it as a valuable reference manual. 

They will find it inadequate on such a topic as rack- 
eteers in labor organizations, despite the fact that three 
Chicago service trades were studied for the ostensible 
purpose of describing how collective bargaining works 
when strong-arm unions are participants. Similarly its 
cursory treatment in an appendix of such industries as 
the longshore and maritime trades, furs, metal mining, 
meat packing, and municipal transport leaves the reader 
uninformed on how labor relations are influenced when 
a left-wing union is the dominant labor organization. 
And, save for a chapter on railroads, it ignores the role 
of independent unions in collective bargaining. 


e The study suffers somewhat from a diversity of author- 
ship. Sixteen scholars have been responsible for the 
research and the writing and they are, necessarily, of 
varying degrees of competence. Each approaches the 
industry which is his assignment frezia his particular point 
of view; an unavoidable circumstance, but one which 
does not make it easier for the reader who wants to 
make comparisons between one industry and another. 
Then, too, some of the industries chosen for extensive 
treatment were obviously selected for academic reasons. 

For example, one of the best done chapters in the 
book is on the hosiery industry, which gets 53 pages, 
while trucking, much bigger, much more important, 
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and with a collective bargaining structure built by +! 
largest union in the A.F.L., is summarized in less th, 
two pages. The reason is, of course, that George \\, 
Taylor, now a public member of the National War La), 
Board and for years impartial arbitrator of the hosicry 
industry, was available for work on the study. But there 
was no one like him to assign to trucking. 


© However, when these things have been said and it has 
been added that, because all the authors are scholars, tive 
book has a schoolroom flavor, the rest is praise. ‘The 
scholars, who have described how collective bargaining 
works, have a perspective and a historical sense which 
is an attribute of scholarship and their approach to this 
vital problem of management is thoughtful and seminal. 
They have analyzed and digested for the reader more 
collective bargaining contracts, trade agreements, arbitra- 
tion awards, and union convention proceedings than 
have probably ever been assembled before, and have 
set their significance against the background of the struc- 
ture and economics of the industries in which they 
operate. 

Out of it all comes a rounded picture of collective 
bargaining in America—its history, its hazards, its threats, 
and its promises. It is the anatomy of an institution.that 
is being mapped and measured, and the cumulative im- 
pression from all this descriptive material is that there 
has grown up, out of conflict and confusion, a system of 
industrial jurisprudence. 


© In a statement made to coincide with the publication 
of “How Collective Bargaining Works,” William H. 
Davis, chairman of the National War Labor Board, said, 
“This survey abundantly shows collective bargaining in 
America is coming of age. Industrywide collective bar- 
gaining seems a logical next development. It makes for 
greater stability throughout an industry, more responsible 
unions, and puts management on a more fair and 
equitable competitive basis so far as wage costs are con- 
cerned. 

“It seems to me that what we principally need now is 
more organization among employer and management 
groups. Such organization would do much to promote 
an equality of bargaining power between management 
and labor.” 

A committee from one major industry is already con- 
sidering a proposal for employer collective bargaining 
organization which was made by an executive in a lead- 
ing firm who has read this study and has found in it a 
lesson for management. It is safe to say that this book 
will lead to further action of that sort. As such, it is 
much more than a study; it is a starting point for what 
may become a major economic development. 


The Editors of Business Week 
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